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TO THE PUBLIC. 
Tue Nortuern Licurt is devoted to the free discussion of such 
| topics of public interest as are not partisan in their character : 
put all communications, excepting such as are merely literary- 
or designed to convey general intelligence, must appear under 
the signatures of their authors. The conductors of the North- 


} ern Light are not responsible for the opinions expressed in these 


communications; nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the 
| slightest degree, significant of theirown. It was believed that 


the freedom of discussion, on which the publication is founded, 


| would, by exhibiting a variety of opinion and argument on the 
same subject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in 
thus opening its columns to a!|, it is manifest that the respon- 
| sibility of the conductors can extend only to the exclusion of 
matter which is either partisan or personal in its character, or 
which is repugnant to sound morals. 








{For the Northern Light.] 
| ORIGIN, PROGRESS AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
COMMON SCHOOLS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


BY 8. 8. RANDALL. 


No. IV. 


Administration of John Van Ness Yates—Recommendation of 
Common Schoo] Celebrations—Extracts from Gov. Ctinton’s 
Messages of 1922 and 1826—<Institutions for the Instruction of 
Teachers, and the appointment of Visiters of Common 
Schools recommended—Report of Hon. John C. Spencer, as 
Chairman of the Literature Committee in the Senate—Origin 
— system of County Supervision—Comparative Results, 
In his speech at the opening of the legislature at 

its session of 1822, the Governor (De Witt Cuin- 

ToN ) refers to the condition of the system of public 

instruction, in the following terms: 

**The excellent direction which has been given 
to the public bounty, in appropriations for common 
schools, academies and colleges, is very perceptible 
in the multiplication of our seminaries of education, 
in the increase of the number of students, and in the 
acquisition of able and skilful teachers. The Lan- 
casterian or monitorial system is making its way in 
the community, by the force of its transcendant me- 
rits. Our common schools have flourished beyond 
all former example.” * * **T am happy 
to have itin my power to say that this State hasalways 
evinced a liberal spirit in the promotion of educa- 
tion; and I am persuaded that no considerations 
short of total inability will ever prevent similar de- 
monstrations. The first duty of a state is to render 
its citizens virtuous, by intellectual instruction and 
moral discipline, by enlightening their minds, puri- 
ying their hearts, and teaching them their rights and 
their obligations. ‘Those solid and enduring honors 
which arise from the cultivation of science, and the 
acquisition and diffusion of knowledge, will outlive 
the renown of the statesman and the glory of the 
Warrior ; and if any stimulus were wanting in a case 
80 worthy of all our attention and patronage, we may 
find it in the example before our eyes of the Author 
of the Declaration of Independence, who has devo- 
ted the evening of hisillustrious life to the establish- 
ment of an university in his native State.” 

In connection with this subject the Governor also 
transmitted the proceedings of the legislatures of 

P several of the states, relative to the appropriation of 
& portion of the national domain to the purposes of 
) education; by which it appeared that in eleven of 
» the new states and territories, the general govern- 
) Ment had appropriated one thirty-sixth part of the 

public land for common schools, and one fifth part 
» of that thirty-sixth part for colleges and academies: 

and while it was admitted that this disposition was 
) in all respects proper and laudable, it was contended 





that the other members of the confederacy were en- 
titled to a correspondent benefit out of the same com- 
mon fund. ‘‘ This claim,’’ observes his Excellency, 
‘‘appears to be sustained by the most conclusive 
reasoning; and it is believed to be impossible for 
congress to resist an application so just and benefi- 
cial. If however, this measure were calculated to 
embarrass the financial arrangements of the national 
government, to make a serious inroad on the national 
domain, or to disparage the interests of the states 
which have already been benefited, I should be en- 
tirely unwilling to press it. Whatever ratio of dis- 
tribution may Be adopted, the quantum of population 
or the extent of territory of each state, the deduc- 
tion from the landed estate of the empire, would be 
so small as scarcely to be felt. In either case it 
would not exceed ten millions out of five hundred 
millions of acres owned by the United States. It is 
our duty. to co-operate in obtaining justice for our 
sister states as well as for ourselves. If we were 
willing to waive the benefit which might be derived 
from the success of this application, it would furnish 
no just ground of hostility to the claim in general; 
and indeed in such case it would entirely correspond 
with the dictates of magnanimity, to advocate it with 
all our might and influence. This State, on the ba- 
sis of appropriation originally adopted, would be en- 
titled to 800,000 acres for our common schools, and 
160,000 for our colleges and academies; which, with 
proper management, and in connection with existing 
funds, would answer all the requisitions of educa- 
tion.”? 

By the annual report of the acting Superintendent 
of Common Schools (Jonn Van Ness YATES, 
Esq., Secretary of State) it appears that the total 
number of school districts in the State was 6,865; 
from 5,882 of which reports in accordance with law 
had been received; that the total number of children 
between the ages of 5 and 16 years residing in the 
several districts, was 380,000; and the total number 
of children of all ages taught in the common schools 
during the year reported, was 342,479; and that the 
— number of months during which the schools 
were kept open in the several districts was eight. 
Several amendments in the details of the system were 
suggested, most of which were adopted by the le- 
gislature ; including, for the first time, the provision 
investing the superintendent with appellate jurisdic- 
tion over all controversies arising under the school 
laws, and declaring his decision thereon final. In 
pursuance of a provision contained in this act, the 
act of 1819, with all the subsequent amendments, 
was republished by the Superintendent, accompanied 
by an exposition of its various provisions, and an 
una of the decisions which had been pronoun- 
ced, during the period which had elapsed since the 
adoption of the appellate system. 

On the 3d of February 1823, Mr. Yates transmit- 
ted to the legislature his second annual report as Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools; from which it ap- 
peared that returns had been received during the pre- 
ceding year from all the counties in the State, fifty- 
two in number, comprising 649 towns and wards: 
that the whole number of school districts in the State, 
exceeded 8,000; from 6,255 of which, only, reports 
in accordance with law had been received, in which 
the number of children between the ages of 5 and 
15 was about 357,000; that for the term of eight 
months during the year reported, 351,173 children 
were receiving a common school education in the 
several districts from which reports had been receiy- 
ed—being 18,194 more than were educated the pre- 
ceding year. The Superintendent adds: ‘ Even in 
Connecticut, which possesses a larger school fund 
than we do, and where the school system was esta- 
blished and in successful operation long before it was 
here introduced, the number of children educated in 
common schools is far less in proportion to its popu- 
lation than it is in this State.”” He complains of the 
‘* want of uniformity in the course of studies pursu- 
ed, and the books and treatises now used in common 
schools. A great diversity of opinion has long ex- 
isted and still continues tou exist as to the proper 
books to be introduced into these schools; and teach- 
ers and parents are not unfrequently at a loss to se- 
lect among the great variety of treatises on educa- 


tion recommended by their authors, the most suita- 
ble and best adapted for the use of the student. 
Whether this evil could be remedied by directing 
some judicious and appropriate work to be prepared, 
in the nature of a Common School Instructor, and 
to be recommended to the public under the imme- 
diate sanction and approbation of the legislature, is 
respectfully submitted.”? 

The annual appropriation from the funds of the 
State, at this period, for the benefit of common 
schools, was fixed by the act of 1819 at $80.000. 
These funds consisted of the loan of 1792, then 
amounting to $500,000; of that of 1808, amounting 
to $449,000; of stock in the Merchants’ Bank of the 
City of New-York, the par value of which amount- 
ed to $180,000, and on which annual dividends of 
nine per cent. were regularly made ; of one half the 
quit-rents, estimated at $100,900; and the fees of 
the Supreme Court, then producing an annual income 
of about $7,000. The revenues arising from these 
several sources were estimated at $80,000 per an- 
num at least. But in consequence of a reduction of 
the fees of the Supreme Court, and a diversion of 
those fees from the school fund,—together with a 
commutation for quit rents, and a temporary suspen- 
sion of dividends by the Merchants’ Bank, growing 
out of frauds to a large amount which had been prac- 
ticed on that institution—an annual deficiency vary- 
ing from $13,000 to $7,000 had occurred during 
the preceding four years, which the legislature, con- 
sidering the faith of the State pledged to keep up the 
ar wiation directed by the act of 1819, had sup- 
plied by special grants from the general funds. A 
continuance of this deficiency being probable, the 
Governor (Joseph C. Yates) had recommended, in 
his annual message at the commencement of the ses- 
sion of 1823, ‘‘ the sale of the whole ora part of 
the public lands appropriated to the school fund, for 
the purpose of raising a productive capital, yielding 
an interest sufficient to make good the annual defi- 
ciency in the school revenue.”’ 

On the 23d of January, Gulian C. Verplanck, of 
the city of New-York, chairman of the committee 
on colleges, academies and common schools, made 
a report on this subject in the assembly, adverse to 
the expediency of throwing the lands of the State 
appropriated to the school fund into the market, at 
a forced sale to the highest bidder; and in favor of 
continuing the existing limitations on those sales, 
viz. by a minimum price paid by the Surveyor Ge- 
neral, after survey and appraisement. The commit- 
tee remark that the sum which would probably be 
realized by a forced sale, ‘‘ would be comparatively 
inconsiderable, and though these lands are now un- 
productive, yet on the other hand they are of no 
a to the State. Moreover, it is at present im- 
possible to anticipate what increase in their. value 
may hereafter take place from the opening of roads 
ss ea from the new direction which our inter- 
nal commerce may take from those causes, as well 
as from the establishment of manufactories, and the 
probable discovery of mines. The present advan- 
tage seems to the committee to be too small for the 
sacrifice of those remote, yet not improbable future 
advantages.”’ * " ‘*In making these ad- 
ditional appropriations to the school fund it was cer- 
tainly not the immediate object of the Convention to 
supply the present casual deficiencies of our revenue. 
They had far larger and grander views. Knowing 
that in our age and country, where every thing is 
improving and increasing about us, all wise public 
institutions should be so framed as to enlarge them- 
selves with the enlargement of population and the 
advance of mind, it was their design to establish a 
fund, having within itself a principle of increase, 
which would augment in value with the augmenting 
number of our people, and thus perpetuate and ex- 
tend to future and distant generations, all the bles- 
sings of our noble and extensive system of public 
instruction.” 

On the 7th of January 1824, the acting Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Yates, transmitted his third annual re- 





port to the legislature ; from which the following re- 
sults were shown: 

1. That all the counties, fifty-four in number, and 
all the towns and wards, being 684 in number, had 
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with the exception of 27 towns presented their re- 
ports for the preceding year: ; 

2. That there were in the State 7,382 school dis- 
tricts, from 6,705 of which reports had been receiv- 
ed in accordance with law: 

3. That 331 new school districts had been organ~ 
ized during the year: 

4. That upwards of 377,000 children had been in- 
structed in the districts from which reports had been 
received, for an average period of eight months du- 
ring the preceding year; and 23,500 more were es- 
timated to have been under instruction during the 
same period in the non-reporting districts—making 
a grand total of upwards of 409 00 children thus 
instruction in all the common schools vi the 
state; exceeding by nearly 26,000 the number un- 
der instruction during the preceding year: 

5. That the whole number of children between the 
ages of 5 and 15 years, residing in the several dis 
tricts from which reports were received, was about 
373,000: 

6. That the sum of $182,802.25 of public money 
had been expended during the year reported in the 
payment of the wages of duly qualified teachers: 
and it was estimated by the Superintendent, that 
in addition to this amount, more than $850,000 from 
the private funds of individuals were appropriated, 
in like manner during the same period—making a 
grand total of upwards of one miL rion of dollars. 
** These facts,’’ observes the Superintendent, ‘‘require 
no comment. They demonstrate the signal success 
which has attended the exertions made from time to 
time by the legislature to disseminate useful know- 
ledge among every class of the community; and it 
must also be gratifying to perceive that our sister 
states, animated with a like zeal for ameliorating 
the condition of society, are introducing and sup- 
porting among them institutions similar to our own.”’ 
Among other recommendations and suggestions, the 
Superintendent recommends the establishment of 
schools in cities and villages, exclusively for the 
benefit of colored children. He also suggests the 
consolidation and revision of the several acts rela- 
ting to common schools; and concludes as follows: 


** The funds provided and secured by the Consti- 
tution for the support of common schools have be- 
come only in part productive, as will be seen from 
the operation of the Treasury Department for the 

ast year. By far the largest portion of those funds 
is still inactive, and must continue so, until advan- 
tageous sales can be made of nearly a million of 
acres of Jand, appropriated to the use of common 
schools. It is not extravagant to predict that when 
that period shall arrive, the anticipations of the pa- 
triot and philanthropist with regard to the still more 
extensive operation of our school system, and its fa- 
vorable effects upon the condition of society, will 
be fully realized. Indeed, what has education not 
already effected? It has given man dominion not 
only over the elements, but it has enlarged his capa- 
city and faculties beyond the sphere in which he 
moves. It has shown him that intellectual wealth 
is national wealth, and that it lies at the foundation 
of all that is useful in the arts—that its influence ex- 
tends to the narrower path of private virtue and dai- 
ly duty; and that while it strengthens the tie be- 
tween parent and child, husband and wife, citizen 
and cilizen, it secures from the rude and withering 
hand of oppression, and from the iron grasp of des- 
potism, those valuable institutions of government, 
which it is no less the pride, than it is the duty of 
freemen to maintain pure and inviolate. Common 
schools, supported by law and open alike to the 
poor and to the rich, (as they emphatically are in 
this State) together with the higher seminaries of 
learning, are those monuments which render the 
glory of a nation imperishable ; and while this State 
ts engaged in the great works of canals and other 
internal improvements, she shows the boundless ex- 
tent of her resources and the energies of her cha- 
racter by supporting at the same time, upon a basis 
equally broad and enduring, a plan of education un- 
pee in its operations and effect, by that of any 
other country in the civilized world.’ 

On the 12th of January 1825, Mr. Yates transmit- 
ted to the legislature his fourth annual report, from 
which it appeared that the number of children taught, 
for an average period of nine months, in the com- 
mon schools during the preceding year was 402,940; 
being nearly 26,000 more than the number taucht in 
1823. The number of school districts was 7.642 
from 6,936 of which reports had been received. 
The aggregate amount of public money received 
and expended in the payment of teachers’ waves in 
the reporting districts, during the year was $182,- 

In August of the preceding year, the Superinten- 
dent had issued a circular recommending schoo’ ce- 
lebrations in the several towns of the state, from 
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/ments of instruction may be acquired, and the re- 








which the following are extracts: ‘‘ The object in | 
view is extremely important, for it is addressed as 
well to the affections of the parent, as the feelings 
and interests of the citizen. The happiness of so- 


| ciety and the freedom of our country mainly depend 


upon the general diffusion of knowledge, and it is 
our duty to devise the best means for attaining and 
securing that very desirable end. Ina few years, 
the children that now sit upon our knees, or play 
around the room, will fill our places and become th 
future legislators, magistrates and judges of our 
country, while we are silently descending to the 
tomb. How consoling then the reflection will be, 
that those objects of our affection are about to real- 
ize our fondest hopes and do honor to our memories! 
Even now, when we hear recounted, the sage deli- 
berations of the statesman, or the gallant achieve- 
ments of the warrior, or the brilliant and still more 
nseful attainments of the scholar, or the sacred and 
impressive eloquence of the divine or the profound | 
arguments of the lawyer, or the useful inventions 
and experiments of the philosopher, farmer and me- 
chanic, do not our bosoms burn with admiration, and 
do not the eyes and hearts of each of us exclaim, 
“* Would that he were my son!” If then, these are tle 
delightful emotions excited in us from the mere rela- 
tion of the grand effects which knowledge and virtue , 
produce, can we refuse yielding our best exertions to 
realize them in the persons of our children? The) 
means, under Providence, are fully within our power, | 
and painful will be our reflections, if we neglect 
them.” . 

‘« The plan suggested for the improvement of our 
common shools, by instituting celebrations, promi- 
ses, I am convinced, far more beneficial and impor- | 
tant consequences than any other hitherto devised. 
The experiment is neither doubtful nor difficult; and 
its benefits are certain, and their extent beyond calcu- 
lation. Indeed when we see the flourishing condi- 
tion of our colleges and academies, and know that 
much is attributable to their public anniversaries, 
and €ommencements, why should we hesitate to be- | 
lieve that the same means when used in support of 
our common schools, will produce the same end? 
And why, permit me to ask, should not our common | 
schools be placed on a footing as respectable as any | 
other seminaries of learning? Are they notas use- | 
ful? and is not their influence more generally felt | 
and acknowledged? When we consider also the | 


high character which our common schools have so 


deservedly maintained—when we find other states | 
and countries imitating their example and quoting | 
their success, should we not feel the strongest desire | 
to render them still more worthy of this distinction, | 
and still more useful to ourselves and to posterity ?”? | 
In his message to the legislature at the opening of | 
the session of 1826, the Governor (De Witt Clinton) | 
thus adverts to the subject of education: 
** The first duty of government, and the surest evi- | 
dence of good government, is the encouragement of | 
education. A general diffusion of knowledge is the 
precursor and protector of republican institutions; | 
and in it we must confide as the conservative power | 
that will watch over our liberties, and guard them | 
against fraud, intrigue, corruption and violence. In | 
early infancy, education may be usefully adminis- | 
tered. In some parts of Great Britain, infant schools | 
have been successfully established, comprising chil- | 
dren from two to six years of age, whose tempers, 
hearts and minds are ameliorated, and whose indi- | 
gent parents are enabled by these means to devote | 
themselves to labor, without interruption or uneasi- 
ness. Institutions of this kind are only adapted toa | 
dense population, and must be left to the guardian- | 
ship of private benevolence. Our common schools | 
embrace children from five to fifteen years old, and | 
continue to increase and prosper. 


{ 


The appropra.ion | 
for the school fund for the last year, amounted to | 
$80,670, and an equivalent sum is also raised by | 
taxation in the several counties, and towns, and is | 
applied in the same way. The capital fund is $1,- 
333,000, which will be in a state of rapid augmenta- | 
tion from sales of the public lands and other sources: | 
and it is well ascertained that more than 420,000 

children have been taught in our common schools | 
during the last year. The sum distributed by the 

State is now too small, and the general fund can well 

warrant an augmentation to £120,000 annually. 

** Our system of instruction, with all its numerous | 
benefits, is still, however, susceptible of improve- | 
ment. Ten years of the life of a child may now be 
spent in a common school. In two years the ele- 


maining eight years must either be spent in repeti- 
tion or in idleness, unless the teachers of common 
schools are competent to instruct in the higher bran- 
ches of knowledge. The outlines of geography, al- 
gebra, mineralogy, agricultural chemistry, mecha- 
nical philosophy, surveying, geometry, astronomy, | 
political economy and ethics, might be communica- | 





ted in that period of time by able preceptors, with. 
out essential interference with the calls of domestic 
industry. ‘The vocation of a teacher, in its influence 
on the character and destinies of the rising and alj 
future generations, kas either not been fully under. 
stood or duly estimated. It is, or ought to be, rank- 
ed among the learned professions. With a full ad- 
mission of the merits of several who now officiate jn 
that capacity, still it must be conceded that the jn- 
formation of many of the instructors of our common 
schools does not extend beyond rudimental educa- 
tion—that our expanding population requires con- 
stant accessions to their numbers—and that to real- 
ize these views, it is necessary that some new plan 
for obtaining able teachers should be devised. | 
therefore recommend a seminary for the education 
of teachers, in the monitorial system of instruction, 
and in those useful branches of knowledge which 
are proper to engraft on elementary attainments. A 
compliance with this recommendation will have the 
most benign influence on individual happiness and 
social prosperity. To break down the barriers which 
poverty has erected against the acquisition and dis- 
pensation of knowledge, is to restore the just equili- 
brium of society, and to perform a duty of indispen- 
sable and paramount obligation; and under this im- 
pression I also recommend that provision be made 
for the gratuitous education, in our superior semina- 
ries, of indigent, talented and meritorious youth. 
**T consider the system of our common schools as 
the palladium of our freedom ; for no reasonable ap- 
prehension can be entertained of its subversion, as 


' long as the great body of the people are enlightened 


by education. ‘To increase the funds, to extend the 
benefits, and to remedy the defects of this excellent 
system is worthy of your most deliberate attention. 
The officer who now so ably presides over that de- 
partment is prevented by his other official duties from 
visiting our schools in person, nor is he indeed cloth- 
ed with this power. A visitorial authority for the 
purpose of detecting abuses in the application of the 
funds, of examining into the modes and plans of in- 
struction, and of suggesting improvements, would 
unquestionably be attended with the most propitious 
effects.”’ 

It will be perceived that the Governor here sha- 
dows forth two of the great features of public in- 
struction subsequently engrafted upon our system; 
the establishment of institutions for the education of 
teachers; and the appointinent of visiters. 

On the 4th of February subsequently, Mr. Jon 
C. SPENCER, from the Literature Committee of the 
Senate, to which this portion of the message of the 
Governor had been referred, made an able report, in 
the course of which he distinctly suggests the expe- 
diency and practicability of a plan of county super- 
vision, without however, going into any specific de- 
tails. Thus it will be perceived that as early as 
1826, several of the prominent features of the admi- 
rable system which now prevails, were brought to 
the notice and attention of the legislature, by two of 
our most distinguished and eminent statesmen; one 
of whom (Mr. Spencer) fifteen years afterwards, 
aided in carrying into practical and successful ope- 
ration, the very plan in substance, which he had sug- 
gested at this early period. In the meantime, how- 
ever, a similar suggestion had been earnestly and ur- 
gently pressed upon the public consideration by an- 
other distinguished friend of the common school sys- 
tem—the Hon. JABez D. HAMMoND; who in 1836 
published a series of numbers in the Cherry Valley 
Gazette, from whence they were transferred to other 
periodicals, showing as well the practicability as the 
expediency of the adoption of the system of county 
supervision and inspection, and urging the abolition 
of the office of town inspector. Judge HammMoNDS 
plan was the appointment by the Governor and Se- 
nate, or by the State Superintendent, of a County In- 
spector of Common Schools, in each county, with 
power to license teachers and visit schools, and who 


should be required to report periodically to the Su- 


perintendent. This wasin substance, the plan after- 
wards recommended to the legislature by Mr. Spen- 
cer. 

The following extracts from the report of Mr. 
Spencer in 1826, to which allusion has above been 
made, will be found interesting : ; 

“ The committee concur entirely in the sentiments 
expressed by the Governor in relation to the impor 
tance cf the vocation of a teacher, and to the wd 
priety of occupying the time of the young in the high- 
er branches of knowledge. The progress of vont 
provement in the great business of education, mus 
necessarily be slow and gradual. Our common 
school system is itself but of recent origin; and du- 
ring the few years in which it bas been pre renry™ 
incalculable good has been effected, particularly 1" 
causing the establishment of schools where none ~ 
isted before, and where none would have existed i" 
for ils provisions. We cannot expect to make } 
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once perfect, but must content ourselves with provi- 
ding remedies for the most obvious and important 
defects as they are discovered. From the observa- 
tion of the committee, and from the best information 
they can obtain, they are persuaded that the greatest 
evils now existing in the system are the want of com- 
petent teachers, and the indisposition of the trustees 
of districts to incur the expenso of employing those 
who are competent, when they canbe obtained. Itis 
a lamentable fact that froma mistaken economy, the 
cheapest teachers, whether male or female, and ge- 
nerally the latter, are employed in many districts for 
three-fourths of the year, and a competent instructor 





fund placed at their disposal. The income of that 
fund is divided among the academies in proportion 
to the number of classical students in each, without 
reference to those who are pursuing the highest and 
most useful branches of an English course. With 
such encouragement, how could it be expected of 
trustees of academies that they should prefer a pupil 
disposed to study the Elements of Euclid, surveying 
or belles letters, to a boy who would commit the La- 
tin Grammar, while the latter would entitle them to 
a bounty which was refused to the former? The 
committee are not disposed to censure the Regents; 
they have merely followed the fashion of the times ; 


js provided for only one quarter, and sometimes not) and it is believed that they are themselves alive to 


at all, during the year. 


The State is thus made to | the importance of extending the usefulness of the in- 


contribute almost wholly to the support of teachers. | stitutions under their care, by adapting them more to 


This is a perversion of the public bounty; and its ef- 
fect.on the children, who ought to be provided with 
the means of instruction during the whole year, is 


most disastrous: for those above five or six years 


old are thus excluded from school three-fourths of 


| their time, which must be spent in mental idleness ; 
and thus the most precious time for education is ut- | to —— for this inequality, and to place the 


terly thrown away. ‘The present arrangement of the 


_ authority to license and employ teachers, contributes 


to this result. ‘Teachers are licensed by town in- 
spectors, themselves generally and necessarily in- 


| competent to determine upon the qualifications of 


candidates, and willing to sanction such as the trus- 
tees feel able or disposed toemploy. This is essen- 
tially wrong; and the State, which contributes so 
large a portion of the compensation of the teacher, 


| has a right to direct its application in such a way as 
| to effect the object of procuring useful instruction. 


The remedy must be found in the organization of 
some local board, vested with the authority of licen- 
sing teachers and of revoking the license, and charg- 
ed with a general superintendence of the schools with- 
in the prescribed limits. The division of the State 
into counties, affords a convenient distribution of 
territory for these purposes. And if it be made a 
condition of receiving the public donation that teach- 
ers thus authorized shall have been employed for a 
portion of the year, it is believed that the sure and 
inevitable consequence would be the employment of 
instructors much more competent than the average 
of the present teachers. In those counties where the 
population is small and scattered, the standard of 
competency will necessarily be low; but it will ad- 
vance with the means of the districts and with the 
prosperity and inte!ligence of the counties. In other 
counties, where candidates were more numerous, the 
qualifications woul! be higher. The teachers would 


| become emphatically a profession ; men would de- 


—— 


vote themselves to it as the means of livelihood, and 
would prepare themselves accordingly. Their cha- 
racter would advance, and with it their usefulness 
and the respect of their fellow citizens. Such is an 
outline of the first efforts, which, in the opinion of 
the committee, should be made to obtain able teach- 
ers. 


_“ The next object is to provide the means of qua- 
lifying the necessary number of teachers. By the 
report of the Superintendent of Common Schools 
made in January 1825, it appears that there were 
then in this state 7,642 school districts. That then 
is the number of teachers now required; the best ev- 
idence that can he adduced to show that there must 
always be a sufficient demand for those who are qua- 
lified. It is obvious that the suggestion of the Go- 
vernor in his message respecting tle establishment 
of an institution especially for the purpose of educa- 
ling teachers, will not answer the exigencies of the 
case. It is entitled to much weight, however, as a 
means, in conjunction with others, to effect the ob- 
ject. But in the view which the committee have ta- 
ken, our great reliance for nurseries of teachers must 
be placed’on our colleges and academies. If they 
do not answer this purpose, they can be of very lit- 
tleuse. That they have not hitherto been more ex- 
tensively useful in that respect, is owing toinherent 
defects in the system of studies pursued there. When 
the heads of our colleges are apprised of the great 
want of teachers which it isso completely in their 
power to relieve, if not supply, it is but reasonable 
to expect that they will adopt a system by which 
ane men whose pursuits do not require a know- 
edge of classics, may avail themselves of the talent 
and instruction in those institutions suited to their 
wants, without being compelled also to receive that 
Which they do not want, and for which they have nei- 
ther time nor money. . 


“Our academies also have failed to supply the 
want of teachérs, to the extent which was within 
their power ; although it is acknowledged that in this 
respect they have been eminently useful. But in- 
stead of being incited to such efforts, they are rather 
ee by the regulations adopted by the Regents 

the University for the distribution of the literary 


| 
| 





| 





the wants of the country and the spirit of the age. 
But if they should not be willing to extend the bene- 
fits of the fund under their control, beyond classical 
students, still it will be in the power of the legisla- 
ture, and within the means of the State, to appropri- 
ate a capital sum that will yield a sufficient income 


English student on the same footing with the others, 
and thus make it the interest of the academies to 
instruct them. And if this bounty be distributed in 
reference to the number of persons instructed at an 


academy who shall have been licensed as teachers of 


common schools by the proper board, it is believed 
the object of obtaining able instructors will soon be 
accomplished. 


‘¢ The committee have not been able to discover 
why, upon every principle of justice and of public 
policy, seminaries for the education of females in the 
higher branches of knowledge should not participate 
equally with those for the instruction of males, inthe 
public bounty. 

“* In connection with these, the committee admit 
that the establishment of a separate institution for 
the sole purpose of preparing teachers, would be a 
most valuable auxiliary, especially if they were to 
be prepared to teach on the monitorial plan. ‘They 
hesitate to recommend its adoption now—chiefly be- 
cause the other measures which they intend to sub- 
mit, and which they conceive to be more immedi- 
ately necessary, will involve as much expense as 
ought now to be incurred. But they fondly antici- 
pate the time when the means of the State will be 
commensurate with the public spirit of its legisla- 
ture, and when such an institution will be founded 
no a scale equal to our wants and our resources.” 

The committee, after adverting to the embarrass- 
ments caused by the prevalent diversity of text books 
in the several schools of the State, recommend an 
appropriation for ‘‘ the printing of large editions of 
such elementary works as the spelling book, an Eng- 
lish dictionary, a grammar, a system of arithmetic, 
American history and biography, to be used in 
schools, and to be distributed gratuitously, or sold at 
cost.” ** There can be no doubt,” say the commit- 
tee, “that a selection of such works as have been 
enumerated could be made by a competent board, 
excluding all sectarian views and tenets, as would 
be entirely satisfactory to the citizens of this State.’ 


On the 14th of February 1826, Azanian C. 
Fuace, of the county of Clinton, was appointed 
Secretary of State; and the administration of the 
common school system consequently devolved upon 
him. The interests of public instruction had been 
ably and faithfully guarded by Mr. Yares ; who 
seems to fave united to eminent talents as an execu 
tive and administrative officer, a lively zeal for the 
promotion of education and the diffusion of know- 
ledge among the great body of the people. His va- 
rious reports exhibit an accurate practical know- 
ledge of the working of the common school system, 
in all its departments ; his decisions on the nume- 
rous appeals which were from time to time brought 
before him, were characterized by a sound discrimi- 
nation; and his efforts for the improvement and ad- 
vancement of the schools were earnest and indefati- 


gable. 


The following table will show the comparative 
































progress of the system, under the four years of his 
administration : 
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REPORT OF THE WEATHER FOR DECEMBER, 1843. 


BY C. N. BEMENT. 

The weather from the date of my last rgport, (Nov. 
22d) up to the Ist of Dec. has been changeable, gen- 
erally dark and cloudy, sun seldom appearing, and 
then only at short intervals ; rain and snow, ‘with 
some frosts—river closed, and navigation suspended 
fora few days. : 

In reference to the state of the weather of this 
month, up to the middle, we would observe that it 
Was seasonably fine, good, wholesome winter wea- 
ther, neither remarkable for coldness nor for miki- 
ness. The prevailing winds have been northerly ; 
still we have had an uncommon share of southerly 
winds for the season; sixteen days it has been 
from the north and northwest; and thirteen from 
the south and south southwest ; one northeast and one 
west. The snow which fell on the 7th, of about five 
inches in depth, brought out the sleighs, and the 
music of winter was heard again in every direction. 
The storms of snow which fell on the 11th, 12th and 
13th rendered seighing very good. The night of the 
13th was the coldest we have experienced this winter 
—Ther. 2° above zero. Since then the weather has 
been quite moderate, little or no frost in the night 
and thawing during the day.—On the 15th and 16th 
we experienced another snow storm, which finally 
terminated in rain, which dissolved some of the 
snow, and the warm weather succeeding soon de- 
stroyed the sleighing, but the wheeling has not been 
interrupted and large quantities of produce have found 
their way into our market, and weare happy to say, 
have commanded fair and remunerating prices to the 
farmer. Considerable quantities of pork of a very 
superior quality have been brought to our market, 
evincing great improvement in the breed and man- 
agement of swine inthe country. Poultry has been 
plenty and generally of good quality, and sold ata low 
price. Onthe whole, we think the farmer hag no 
just cause to complain of the prices he cbtains, nor 
the purchaser or Consumer reason to complain of the 
priceshe pays—it is reciprocal. Pay the farmer 
well for his produce, and all trades will flourish. 

My last report closed on the 22d Nov. On the 
23d wind N., cloudy and moderate in the morning, 
at 9 it cleared off, sun out, fair and pleasant until P. 
M., when the wind changed to S. and clouded over 
again. 24th.—Commenced a drizzling rain in the 
night, wind still S., cleared off at 10, and we had a 
sun until 4 P. M., when the wind shifted againto N., 
dark clouds and a slight sprinkling of rain, and 
night setin dark with a brisk wind. 25th.—Wind 
N. cloudy over head, clear in the east, sun rising 
bright, temperature falling. 26th—Morning calm, 
vane pointing N. W., white frost, sun rose bright in 
a clear sky, thawed some, at night we had a_ brisk 
wind. 27th.—Cloudy, witha cold N. wind, severe 
frost, clear and very cold during the day, river filled 
with ice, and closed over inthe night. ‘28th.—Wind 
N.W., very severe frost, clear over head with a blue 
sky, a brilliant sunand a pleasant day. 29th.—Morn- 
ing cloudy, wind S. W. but soon changed to N. W. 
and at noon it commenced snowing, which, however, 
terminated in a mere flurry, very cold and some 
wind in the night. 30th.—Wind N. E. overcast, a 
rise in the barometer, some spittings of snow in the 
course of the day, cold and cheerless. 


> 


December 1st.—-Winter is now upon us ; the sun 
rises late and sets early. The days are generally 
dark, and the frozen earth yields no sustenance to 
animals; all nature is locked up by that cold heart- 
ed old personage Jack Frost. 

Wind S. W., dark and hazy over head, and com- 
menced snowing at 8 o’clock, and continued during 
the day, and barely covered the ground. The river 
is again open, but filled with floating ice, and the 
boats are up again. 2d.—-Wind W. N. W., snow- 
ing gently, but soon cleared off fair, and sun out 
bright an¢ pleasant—a delightful day. 3d.—-Morn- 
ing calm, very cold, clear blue sky and sun out in 
ereat brilliancy ; fair and pleasant during the day; 
wind N. in the morning, but changed to W. in P, 
M. 4th.-—-Morning, wind S., severe frost, hazy over 
head, sun out, and thawed some in the middle of the 
day ; at night it thickened over head, and the wind 
raised,and threatened a storm. 4th.-~Morning, wind 
W. with a snow squall for afew moments, when the 
sun, after passing a cloud came out clear and pleas- 
ant until about 10 o’clock, whenthe wind changed 
to N., high and blustering, and cold during the day. 
6th.—Morning calm and clear, not a cloud to be 
seen, vane pointing N., sun out with great bright- 
At noon, wind changed to S., and the tempa- 
ture moderated, and every indication of snow. 7th. 
--Morning wind S., commenced snowing gently, in 
the night and continued during the day, measuring 5 
inches in depth on the level. 8th —Morninge calm, 
vane pointing N. W., overcast, moderate;in P. M, 
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wind changed to S., and thawed some. 9th —Wind 
S., moderate, dark and thick atmosphere during the 
day, thawed some. 10th.—Wind N., alight breeze, 
clear and gold, with a bright sun, wind increased 
and snow blew. 11th—Morning hazy, witha strong 
S. wind, which commenced in the night, and con- 
tinued until 11 0’clock, and ended in a real snow 
squall ; wind now shifted to N. W., and became cold- 
er; about one inch of snow fell. 12th—Wind N. 
W.., overcast, calm and cold ; at noon wind raised 
and commenced snowing, cold increased, and clear- 
ed off at night. 13th.—Wind N., calm and intense- 
ly cold, sun out bright and fair. , Last night was the 
coldest we have experienced this season ; thermome- 
ter stood 2° below zero at daylight. ‘Ihe snow 
which has fallen for the last few days offered some 
inducement to get out our sleighs. 14th——Morning 
fair and pleasant, calm, and vane pointing S., mod- 
erated some; and we had a charming day. As this 
day has been set apart by our Governor for thanks- 
giving and prayer, a few remarks on the subject may 
not be deemed inappropriate. 

Thanksgiving is the ‘‘peculiarinstitulion’’ of New 
England. In these days of innovation and overthrow, 
it is almost the only thing left us by our fathers, 
which is unimpaired. Every thing, the Sabbath, the 
Church, the Marriage Institution even, have been dis- 
covered to be all wrong and no longer fit to continue. 
And while the sober citizen seems to feel the very 
earth heaving and shaking under his feet, and sees 
the old customs topling down all around him, and 
new ones taking their places, he sees a speck of com- 
fort in our old fashioned Thanksgiving, and blesses 
Heaven for the New England conservatism that 
spared that to us, and to our Governor for continuing 
the custom in this, our adopted State. And blessed 
be Thanksgiving we say ; and thrice blessed be the 
good men who first set apart one day for this purpose. 

How many sermons have been preached, how ma- 
ny articles have been written, about Thanksgiving! 
There can be nothing new said aboutit. Its name 
is old, its association is old--its mode of dinner—— 
its chimney corner glories are old—-allis old. We 
think of our fathers and mothers and grandparents, 
the turkies, the chicken pies, aye, and the good old 
fashioned pumpkin-pies, that used to make the table 
crack in our boyish days, when we read the Procla- 
mation; and we think of the old homestead and the 
old hills and rocks of Connecticut, our native State, 
and the ‘‘old folks” too. And as we discover grey 
hairs among our locks, we fancy our$elf old also— 
worthy to sit among the patriarchs and relate tales 
ofthe Thanksgiving of olden time. The man who 
first thought of this festival, we dare say, was some 

_ old gentlemen with a great farm and a great family 
of children—a pleasant, hale old man, grateful for 
the blessings vouchsafed to him. Blessings on him 
again, say we! His was a great invention. It is 
pleasant to think of what an amount of enjoyment 
there will be thisday. There is always, we believe, 
more good feeling in the world than we give it credit 
for, but this day, our people will overflow with it. 
Hilarity and joy will abound—every one will smile 
upon his neighbor, and he who ventures to scold will 
be instantaneously voted a bore. 

This our glorious Thanksgiving has again come. 
Let us hail it joyfully. It is the day for happiness. 
The fatest of the poultry has been sacrificed ; the 
roundest, the yellowest of the pumpkins have been 
converted into pies for us. The merry laugh, the 
pleasant jest, the song, the story of old times shall 
go around—-all, old men and matrons, young men 
and maidens, and the romping girls and boys shall be 
full of happiness. Some will be saddened a bit at 
the old recollections, but the sunshine will chase 
away the cloud and all will be bright again. 

Itis a day of virtue too. Let no one think he has 
quite done his duty while there is poverty and desti- 
tution within the reach of his voice, and he cares not 
for it. You whose lot is better than your neighbors, 
search out the poor and the old, and with a heart big 
enough to love the whole world, relieve and bless as 
many as youareable. Let us thankfully enjoy this 
festival and help others to enjoy it. 

15th._-Wind S. weather softened some, sun out 
clear and pleasant, commenced snowing in the eve- 
ning. 16th.—Snowing continues, wind still south. 
At9 A. M. it commenced raining and continued 
through the day. About 5 inches of snow was left on 
the ground. 17th.—Wind S. rain ceased and has 
made but little impression on the snow, nor much af- 
fected the sleighing. 18th—Morning dark and 
misty—wind S. W., at 9 it commenced raining but 
soon turned to snow, which ended in a flurry. In 
the night we had a brisk wind from the N.  19th.— 
Morning calm, vane pointing N., overcast during 
the day. 20th.—Wind N. W.in the morning, dark 
and cloudy during the day, and at night wind shifted 
to N. and quitefurious. 21st.—-Wind N. Thermom- 
eter 35°, clouds broke away over head, sun broke 





forth for a few moments, but was soon obscured for 
the day. 22d.--Wind S., overcast during the day, 
at night shifted to N. and brisk. 23d.—WindN., 
dark, raw and gloomy weather, thawed some, and 
at night we found the wind at N. E. and strong in- 
dications of a snow storm. 





REPORT OF THE WEATHER, &c. FOR JANUARY, 1844. 





BY C. N. BEMENT. 





From the 23d of Dec. the date of my last report, 
up to the last of the month, the weather was dark, 
cheerless, and stormy; and though not extremely 
cold was very unpleasant. 

January opened with one of the most delightful 
days imaginable. The character of the month, up 
to this date, (21st) has been of a changeable and 
versatile nature. The winds have been of a fickle 
character, changing suddenly from one point of the 
compass to another. North 13 days, south 6, N. E. 
3, west 2, northwest 3, and southwest 3. The tem- 
perature has varied from 8° below to 368 above 0. 
On the morning of the 9th we found the Mercury at 
0. On the 11th 48 below, and at half past 10,2* 
above zero. On the morning of the 12th, it was 3° 
below, and on the 13th 36% above 0., showing a rise 
ox 39° in twenty four hours! On the 15th it was at 
0, and suddenly rose to 30°. On the 20th we found 
it again 4° below 0, and did not rise higher than 10° 
during the day, notwithstanding we had a bright sun; 
at night it sunk again to 0, and on the morning of 
the 21st we found it 6° below 0. 

We have experienced several snow storms and 
some siorms of rain; and although only a small 
quantity of snow has fallen, the sleighing has been 
very good most of the time. On the 19th we had 
quite a fall of rain, but it did not seem to decrease 
the snow but little, and the severe frost which follow- 
ed left the ground covered with hard and solid ice, 
making better sleighing than we have had _ before 
this winter. 

The severe frosts and small quantity of snow on 
the ground, have been very favorable for the farmerto 
cut and haul his wood and timber from the swamps 
and woods. It has also favored those who had pro- 
duce to carry to market, and if we should judge from 
the number of teams we have seen on the roads, we 
should think it had been well improved. 

December 23d.—Wind N. dark, raw, and cloudy, 
thawed some; wind changed {oN. E.atnight. 24th. 
—Wind N. W., overcast, dark and cheerless ; some 
attempts at snow, a light mist for a few moments du- 
ration. 24th.—Wind N. W. moderate, dark and 
gloomy during the day. 26—Morning calm, vane 
pointing N., dark and gloomy : wind suddenly shift- 
ing to the S. and brisk for a short time. At night it 
changed again to N. accompanied by a flurry of 
snow. Steamboat arrived. 27th.—Wind N. weath- 
er moderate, dark and cheerless through the day. 
2th.—Morning dark and cloudy; calm, vane point- 
ing E. of N., a mist at noon, making it quite un- 
pleasant. 29th.—A brisk wind in the morning, va- 
rying from N. to N. W., aslight fall of snow in the 
night. At10 A.M. the clouds and mist which have 
obscured the sun for the last eighteen or twenty days 
lifted, and it was agreeable to feel the vivifying ef- 
fects of the sun’s rays once more; but we were not 
allowed that privilege but a short time, for the wind 
raised and the snow flew in every direction, cold in- 
creased and we had a severe blustering night. 30th. 
Morning wind high and blustering, vane playing 
from N. to N. W., Ther. down to.20°, clouds run- 
ning briskly and finally the sun broke forth fair and 
pleasant, but of short duration, for in the P. M. it 
was again obscured, wind continued strong and cold 
increased. Steamboat Utica arrived through the ice 
at 12 M. and departed at 2 o’clock P. M., last trip. 
3lst.—Morning wind N. W. and brisk, dark over 
head and moderate. At11 0’clock we had quite a 
snow squall, but of short duration ; wind lulled until 
night, when it raised but not furious. Thus ended 
the year. January 1st-——Morning calm and fair, 
vane pointing N., Ther. 23°; sun rose bright and 
continued so through the day. It isseldom that we 
experience such a charming day at this season of the 
year; the frost was just sufficient to prevent a thaw 
and not so cold as to be unpleasant, and enabled all 
to greet their friends with smiling faces and hearts 
overflowing with good will ; besides the gwede house- 
wife had no reason to fear the soiling of her carpets, 
as would have been the case, if the weather had been 
soft and sloppy. 2d.—Wind N., a clear blue sky 
and a splendid sun during the day, Ther. 168 in the 
morning, mercury rising in the Barometer. 3d.— 
Morning hazy, some hail and snow in the night ; 
wind S. Ther. 30°. At 9 o’clock commenced snow- 
ing and continued until noon, when it changed to 
sleet and finally rain, wind N. E. about 3 inches of 
snow fell. The mercury in the Barometer rose grad- 





ually and the bells in the city were distinctly heard 
on the last three days. 4th.—Wind W. dark and 
hazy ; thawed some until 4 P. M., when the wing 
changed to N. cold increased, which rendered the 
sleighing very good. At night the wind increased 
in violence and was very boisterous during the night, 
5th.—Morning wind varying from N. to N. W., high 


| 


and searching ; Ther. down to 6°, some clouds moy.- | 


ing briskly, sun did not come out clear ; wind con- 
tinued strong and very cold, mercury only rising to 
22°, at night wind died away. 6th.—Morning calm, 


vane pointing N., Ther. 12°, a clear blue sky and q | 


brilliant sun. 
phere and the mercury down to 20°. 


7th.—Wind S. with a heavy atmos. | 
At 10 it com. | 


menced snowing and continued for an hour or so, | 


and about one inch of snow fell. Between 10 and |] 
at night, the wind changed to N. and blew a gale dur. 
ing the night. 8th.—Morning wind N. and severe, 
snow flying m every direction, hazy, and_ the sun 


broke forth in great splendor, and we bad a fair, cold | 
but pleasant day. 9th.—Morning calm, vane point. | 


ing N. clear and intensely cold, mercury at zero, 


sun rose in great brilliance but was soon obscured, | 


and at 11 o’clock it commenced snowing and con- 
tinued to fall moderately during the afternoon and 


evening, adding about two inchesto the old stock, | 


making the sleighing very good. 10th.-Morning wind 
S., hazy and some snow fell and continued until 
noon; Ther. 12°, when the wind shifted to N. cold 
increased and one inch more snow was added. Ith, 
Wind N. E., Ther. 48 below 0, sun out in great bril- 
liance, a clear sky, with a sharp keen air, intensely 
cold; at 10 o’clock P. M. mercury stood at 2° above(, 
12th.—Wind N. W. very keen air, Ther. 3° below 
zero, sun obscured during the day, the sound of the 
cily bells and a depression of the barometer warns 
us of anapyiroaching storm. At night wind chang. 
ed to S. quite brisk and rained some. 13th.—Wind 
S. W., Ther. 36° above 0, a rise of 39° in twenty 
four hours! Commenced snowing at 7 and contin- 
ued until half past 8 o’clock, when the wind sudden- 
lv shifted to N. E. and thawed considerable ; it chang- 
ed again to S. W., and at night it was brisk from the 
N. and froze quite hard. 14th.—Wind N. Ther. 10° 
above zero, calm, and clear, sun out fair, thawed 
some and we had avery pleasantday. 15th.—Mom- 
ing clear and calm, vane pointing N., very cold, 
Ther. at 0, sun out bright in A. M., but obscured in 
P. M., weather moderated. 16th.—Morning wind 
S., about two inches fell, in the night, sleet and snow 
during the day’; Ther. 30° above 0. 17th.—Wind 
S. W., a thick atmosphere, rain commenced at 6, 
and continued until 5 P. M., when the wind sudden- 
ly shifted to N. W. and temperature lowered. The 


mercury in the barometer was observed to fall more & 


sudden and lower than we have noticed for the last 
year ; it had ranged higher thancommon for several 
days previous, and the city bells were heard very dis 
tinctly for the two days previous to the storm, consid- 
erable rain fell but it had but little effect on the snow. 
18th.—Wind W. Ther .26°, dark, cold and cheerless, 
sun obscured during the day. 19th.—Morning clear 
and pleasant ; a blue sky and the sun out in greal 
brilliance, Ther. 14° and cold increased during the 
day. 20th.—Morning calm, Ther. 4° below 0, sun 
out clear and bright; vane pointing N. intensely cold 
during the day, mercury did not rise but 10° during 
the day, and at night it dropped down to zero. 2st. 
—Morning clear and intensely cold, Ther. 6% below 
0, sun out clear and bright fora few moments but it 
soon clouded over and obscured it during the re- 
mainder of the day, vane pointing N. and not a breath 
of air stirring in the morning. A breeze sprung Up 
at noon, but soon died away. 





Remarkable events ; arrival of birds ; and _ progress 
of vegetation, in 1843, as noticed by C. N. Be- 
meNT, Three Hills Farm, near Albany. 


January 9. Ice broke up in the Hudson _opposité 
the city—channel dammed up with ice, causing a su& 
den rise of water, but little damage sustained ; frost 
out of the ground. . 4 

February 8. Rainbow visible ,between7 an@® 
o’clock A. M. »° 

17. One of the coldest days on record, Ther. 
below zero. rile 

March. Severe storms ; great damage, loss o!! 
and property at sea; great depth of snow. 

April 2. Sparrows first seen. 

6. Robins first noticed. ; 

7. Steamboats arrived at Poughkeepsie. 

8. Bluebirds first seen, Phoebebirds first no 

12. Steamboats arrived at Van Wie’s Point. 

14. River open, steamboat arrived at Albany: 

19. Plowing commenced in favorable situations 

20. Barn swallows and passenger pigeons 
seen—erass started. 

21. Croaking of frogs first heard. 

23. Leaves of the elm just bursting forth. 
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24. Mezerion in bloom. 

25. Larch and swamp willow in bloom. 

26. Blackbirds first seen, plowing becomes gen- 
eral. 

27. Crocus and violets in bloom. 

28. Soft maple in blossom. 

29. Hyacinth in flower, shadbush in bloom. | 

May 4. Daffadills in bloom, yellowhammers first | 
seen, Whippoorwills first heard. 

6. Cowslips in bloom, mountain ash just leaving 
out. | 
8. Bobolinks first noticed,crown imperial in bloom, | 
catbirds first seen. 
9. Currants in flower. 

10. Sowing of oats commenced, dandelions in| 
bloom. | 

12. Martins and kingbirds first seen, yellow  wil-| 
low in bloom. 

13. Musquitos first seen. 

14. Wrens first noticed, cherry trees in blossom, | 
horse chesnut just leaving out. 

15. Asparagus fit to cut, butterflies first seen. | 

16. Hummingbirds first seen. | 

i7. Sugar maple in blossom, cuckoos first heard. | 

18. Garden strawberries in bloom. 

19. Lilac in blossom. 

20. Brown thrush first heard, early apple trees in 
bloom. | 

24. Areiia in flower, wild lupines in bloom, plant- | 
ing corn commenced. 

25. Apple trees in full bloom. 

27. Cypripedium, (mocosin flower) in bloom. 

28. Mountain ash in flower, oak and hickory just | 
begin to show leaf. 

June 2. Frost sufficient to make ice the thickness 
of a cent in shallow places. 

4. Cherrybirds first noticed, rye begins to show | 
head. 

8. Peonies in bloom, may rose in flower. 

11. Red clover in bloom, rye in bloom. 

15. Seringa in flower. 

20. Locusts first heard. 

21. Garden strawberries ripe, yellow locusts in 
bloom. 

26. Glowworms first seen. 

29. Cutting of clover commenced. 

July 4. Potatoes in flower, oats begin to head. 

8. Haying commenced, barley begins to show 
head, blackberries ripe. 

21. Rye harvest commenced, and oats begins to 
change color. 

27. Remarkable hot day, Ther. 105 in the shade. 

August 2. Bobolinks changed their coats and be- 
gin to flock. 

25. Topping of corn commenced. 

September 7. Sowing of wheat and rye commen- 
ced. 

13. Cool nights and fires indispensable. 

20. Cutting up corn commenced. 

28. Severe frost, ice found in shallow places. 

October 9. High water, docks in Albany over- 
flowed. 

20. Severe frost. 

22. First snow fell, 4 inches indepth and remained 
until 25th. 

November 5. Ground 
horse. 

7. Snow storm. 

27. Extremely cold. 

December 1. Jack Frost has turned his key for the 
winter, all nature is locked up, put our cattle into 
Winter quarters. 

6. Steamboat arrived after encountering consid- 
erable ice. 

9. Navigation suspended. 

13. First sleighing. 

24. Steamboat arrived, after the river has been 
Closed for several days. 


froze sufficient to bear a 





SunstituTE ror Woon.—A singular sub- 
stance has lately reached this country from Singe-| 
pore, and promises to become of some importance 
4s a material for the handles of knives, tools, and all | 
Instruments which require great strength. It is a| 
pale greyish par cap eas material, rather stringy, 
softening at 150°, and then capable of being mould- | 
ed into any form. It is hard, compact, and not very | 
unlike horn in texture. We believe it has been found 


ber in its chemical constitution. 


In France the salary of a Cardinal is £1,200 per 
annum. The Archbishop of Paris, £4,000. The 
other Archbishops, £1,000 per annum, with £600 | 
for outfit. A Bishop, £600 per annum, with £400} 
or outfit. Of the Vicars Pari, £160 perannum, the | 
second £129 ; other Vicars General, from £120 to | 

60 per annum. The cures vary from £64 to £36 
per annum according to age and seniority. There | 
are 40,000 priests in France, of which 22,000 are | 
Curates, living upon £36 per annum. 





(For the Northern Light.] 
THANKSGIVING DAY, DEC. 14, 1843. 





How differently this festal day 
Was welcomed in my childhood’s years ! 
When sound of mirth and gladsome play 
Burst forth from hearts unchilled by fears— 


When every lip was wreathed in smiles, 
When warily beamed aflection’s glow, 

And hope, that flatters and beguiles, 
Threw sanshine on each youthful brow. 


No shadow crossed our fancy’s gleams, 
No mist obscured our golden sky, 

No sadness troubled life’s young dreams, 
No cloud of sorrow flitted by. 


Where are they now, those joyous ones, 
That erst were wont to circle here, 

The happy looks, the kindly tones, 
That gave the board its brightest cheer ¢ 


Ah! time with rapid flight has passed, 
The household group is scattered wide, 

And youthful sports and pleasures fast 
Have floated down life’s ebbing tide. 


But though in months and years grown old, 
And doomed diverging paths to reve— 
Will absence make the heart grow cold, 
Or cool the gushing fount of love ? 


Oh no!—in fond imaginings, 
They’ll linger near the spot once more, 
And swiftly borne on memory’s wings, 
Will live again their pastimes o’er. 


Yes, thought unchained will quickly roam 
And gladly hail this hallowed day— 

Dear absent ones will think of home, 
And we of loved ones far away. 


Oh! may we meet once more around 

The hearthstone of our early years, 

If but to breathe each farewell sound 

And mingle here our parting tears. 
B..€..3. 





[For the Northern Light.J 
A WALK TO THE INDIAN MOUND NEAR ALBANY. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 

Come, reader, suppose you and I take a walk. It 
is as beautiful a September day as heart could wish. 
The white frost was busy over night, and the morn- 
ing sunshine sparkled upon as rich a show of silver 
filagree work as was ever wrought by fancy. A few 
glances of the Day-God however, soon converted the 
fairy carving into large tinted globules, gemming 
the tree-twigs, flower-stalks and grass-blades, and 
dazzling the eye with their shifting and changing co- 
lors. Night, too, startled out of her dark sleep, left 
her thick shawl of mist, which the sun picked up 
and folded away in the blue depths of the soft, Au- 
tumn sky. September is a lovely month, second on- 
ly to the one which succeeds, and which is indeed 
the most glorious of the whole twelve. The wild 
storms of the Equinox deform the first, and now and 
then a ‘‘cold snap”? breaks in upon the golden soft- 
ness of the other ; but on the whole, September and 
October are my favorite months, and the ‘* last first.’’ 
March is a continuation of February; April a disa- 
greeable compound of Spring and Winter; May a 
sort of preparation of the elements for Summer; 
June a bursting forth of withering heat; July a stea- 


dy furnace, with a frequent vomiting out of deadly | 


lightnings; and August, the bequeathed furnace, 
doubly heated. November again 1s a sortof neutral 
ground, for the continued skirmishing of Autanmn’s 
rear ranks with the vanguard of Winter, and through 
which there is a tantalizing, resfless, and generally 
delusive looking out for Indian Summer, (which by 


b ., the wey exists more in the brains of poets than in real - 
y Mr. Edward Solly to be analagous to India-rub- ity) while the Winter months are but arenas for the 
and the struggles of north- | 


display of snow-storms 
westers. 

But here we are at the Ferry. 
sit”? is upon this side fortunately. 


boats. I have often been anxious to reach the othe 


side of the river at a given time, and walking almost 
| on a runto the bank, have had the express gratifica- 
tion of seeing the buat either snugly moored upon | 
the opposite side, or about a rod from the shore on! 














her way over. This is rather provoking, when you 
have only just so much time. But to return. 

As soon as that great charcoal wagon coming yon- 
der is safe on deck, the boat doubtless will start.— 
Yes! the chains grate, the platform is lifted, and the 
wheels begin to wake up. The water dashes to the 
paddle, and off we glide. Now look at that huge, 
black, charcoal go-cart, and particulaly those two 
gaunt, sleepy steeds, looking in such a woe-begone 
style, as though they saw already the crows hover- 
ing about their carcasses. And the driver too, with 
his grimed face ; mem: black nose tip, a large spot on 
either cheek, two streaks on the upper lip like the 
fashionable mustache, and hands like a negro’s. An 
old ragged chip hat ‘* bunged in,” anda brown linen 
jacket, with ‘‘ other things,”? compose his attire. On 
the whole, the three make a queer affair: yet have 
they often visited some of the sweetest spots in 
nature. A cool green forest with a narrow grass 
road winding through it; a leafy roof over we f 
with streaks of gold glancing in—and this coal 
wagon creeping along, is not a bad picture by any 
means. Just mark for an instant in fancy the pas- 
sage of the wagon. Here it rolls easily over a smooth 
green sward, tinged with a light brown by the with- 
ered and fallen pine fringes, and the spevined and 
broken-winded horses manage to ‘‘ get up” a kind 
of trot. Now the wheels plunge and creak over a 
multitude of roots, rubbing the green velvet moss off 
without mercy—and now slap dash the leaves drop- 
ped down in a graceful natural arch, have hit the 
coalman right in the face, making the spot cleaner 
than it has been for many a day. However, I am 
rambling inmy reveries. J mean merely to say that 
the road leading to the fellow’s coal-pit is no doubt 
very interesting. We have arrived into the midst of 
the river. This sloop, lapsing past with her great 
graceful mainsail and gaily painted sides, is a beau- 
tiful object. The man at the tiller is looking sharp 
over the bow, and now he turns ita little. Itisto avoid 
the ‘‘ Jonas C. Heartt’’ that is gliding swiftly on her 
way to Troy. Those mountains back of the afore- 
said city, are robed to-cay ina splendid tint—an 
azure with a bright gauze over it. But to return to 
the river. Here comes a schooner—there is a little 
sail boat—and see! lying onthe water like an arrow, 
yonder shoots a club boat. A bright flag is flutter- 
ing at her stern, and the striped uniforms of her 
crew are picturec faithfully in the glossy mirror. 
The river craft of the Hudson are picturesque in the 
highest degree. Nowhere are they shown to such 
advantage, however, asin the Highlands, upon a 
summer afternoon. We will suppose it to be about 
4o0’clock. There are flying clouds in the sky, but 
the wind below is fight. There isa great pall over 
the sun now, and the river beneath is a mass of ebo- 
ny. The great mountains are towering up, up, as 
though to challenge heaven. Bull Hill, Dunderbar- 
rack, Crow Nest and all. The boat steams along— 
a few dusky sails attract the eye for a moment, ‘but 
onthe whole you think there are not many of the 
craft in sight. Suddenly the cloud passes off and 





The little “* Tran- | #long. 
Fortunately I say, 
for whenever I am ina hurry, things that depend on 


shanc 2 gene against me—particularly ferry | 
snanet tam Greeesy oa th “; | here—your step arouses a bee or two from the thistle 


the sun strikes a broad blaze of gold over the scene. 
It starts into life like a dark, rich old picture, chang- 
ed from a bad light to a good one. Sails gleam out 
| like apparitions everywhere, particularly close along 
the base of the mountain, where the tall sloop looks 
‘like a pleasure boat, and its topsail has for a back- 
| ground the middle breast of a pine, whose roots 
| wreathe themselves down to the water’sedge. There 
lis generally a cluster of canvass in the Highlands. 
Why it should be sol cannot tell, nor does it much 
|matter. Thatitis a beautiful sight, all know that have 
/eyes in their heads. There are some however that 
have none—at all events they don’t use them, and it 
|amounts pretty much to the same thing. All along 
‘the river the eye is delighted with its craft. First, 
there isa small village with a few large red store 
houses with the names of the occupants in white let- 
ters, or merely the legend of ‘‘ cash for grain,’? or 
|** coarse and fine salt.’’? Well, you almost always see 
moored there a tow-boat and a sloop orschooner with 
little boats around. Next there is one building—a 
|store—with an arched recess, amidst the gloom of 
which you can just perceive the outline of a two 
horse wagon. There isa little dock protruding out, 
land by it almost invariably is the sloop loading for 
|New-York. The swell from the steamboat causes 
ithe boat at the stern to dance like a cork, and the mo- 
ther herself gives one graceful bow, as the monster 
\concealed in the depths of the steamer shoots you 
3ut bless me, another long digression. We 
jare on the other side and in the village of Bath, and 
la pretty place it is too, looking out from its green 
lfoliage. You can most generally hear a bird warble 


\on the margin of the street, and there are groups of 
yellow butterflies gathered around some moist spot 
in the midst of the wagon-track. The hamlet has a 
jsweet, quiet, rural look—not so pleasant as De Friest- 
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ville, two miles beyond, but still grateful to the eye 
after it has been aching amongst brick houses and 
paved streets. 


But one thing is certain, if we do not move faster | 


we won’t reach the Indian Mound to-day. So let us 
**push.?? We are somewhat out of our road too, but 
never mind, the sun is up yet for four good hours, and 
our ‘‘ walking beams’ are in very good order. : 
will turn to the right and then strike diagonally off. 
We pass the patch of woodland, and move up the as- 
cent in a lateral direction. We reach the brow of 
the hill or ridge and look below. ‘The foliage is 
showing all the splendor of an American Autumn. 
I don’t intend to describe it, for just as I was about 
to try, the ‘‘ adding a color to the rainbow” and all 
that sort of thing, jumped into my brain in so apropos 
away, that it seemed as if Shakspeare sentit purposce- 
ly asa warning. By the way, hisname originally was 
** Shake-the-spear,’’ and it would have a finer look 
if it was spelled so now—although a rapid pronun- 
ciation of it would sound too much like lisping it. 
But bravely has he shaken the spear in the intellectual 
lists—gloriously hangs the escutcheon of his great- 
ness over his sacred tomb. How the vain and silly 
distinctions of social position melt away before the 
splendors of genius! How fleeting, how fragile their 
nature to its indestructibility! The noble lords who 
were the patrons of Shakspeare, live now only in 
Debrette’s peerage ; but as for him! human nature it- 
self is his monument—the world the theatre of his 
fame. 

But although I will not describe the jewelled foli- 
age, I can whisper that it is gorgeous and magnifi- 
cent almost beyond conception. And there is a 


trembling of hues over it, as if the atmosphere itself 


quivered and danced in the intoxicating radiance. 
There is a road winding up the opposite slope, and 
don’t you think reader, it is better to follow it? Woods 
are fine in poetry, but underbrush is the deuce and 
all for the feet. So we’ll just pass over the ravine 
that lies like a tangible rainbow, straightened by fall- 
ing, and we cangoupagain very comfortably. You 
can’t refrain, reader, | see, from gazing and gazing 
at the glorious tints upon your right—but if you look 
there so often, we might as well give up the idea of 
reaching the “Mound.” So turn your eyes onthe road. 
The hollow bank-sides have fine hues also—the yel- 
low soil being touched into brightness by the sun. 
And see, there is as lovely a clump of golden rods as 
you ever beheld. Look at those slender stems, with 
rich plumes hanging gracefully and vase-like over. 
And by them is a whole colony of asters, of nearly 
all colors and sizes. What a beautiful world we 
live in! and the lover of the picturegque, where can 
he fail to see objects that yield delight ? Why, this 
old, dark, straggling rail fence, spotted as it is by 
the sunshine, is worthy of admiration. Let us look 
at ita moment. See the myriad grainings of the 
wood—the dark polish given by time: see how it 
glows here in the slanting rays, and there observe 
what a finely pencilled shadow it has sketched upon 
the ground. That knot hole looks like a dark eye, 
and I declare if it does not give out music. 
tick, tick-tick—how the spider strikes its note with- 
in that cleft: and here, chirp, chirp, chirp—the field 
cricket has crept into that little nook by the slanting 
cross: piece, and sings merrily enough. There is a 
broad base of green grass too, on either side of the 
fence: so we see that even in this rude and common 
object, the eye can detect something. [lowever, ‘‘ on 
Stanley, on.”” We’ll make bold therefore. to “jump 
over’’ the cause of the above remarks. We are in 
another road, broader, better kept, more used than 
the other—in short, a carriage road. Grassy borders 
with the umber track beiween. The road is plea- 
sant, and leads ‘‘ over the hills and far away’’—to 
** Bosting”’ probably, as every thing seems to centre 
there. It does not lead us far however, for our way 
lies across it into the opposite meadow.. How short 
and thick are the blended timothy and clover, woven 
together into a texture that an hour hence will glow 
in the slant rays, as though the sunset had cast over 
it a mantle of green velvet. There is a descent be- 
fore us plumed with woods, anda couple of oxen 
grazing upon the edge. What models of strength 
these animals are, and how kind and docile is their 
eye. They are faithful servants of man, helping 
him to tear open the earth for the purpose of clothing 
it in those rich jackets of grain and grass that make 
the “harvest time”? a source of such pride and plea- 
sure. All they ask in return for bearing the “ heat 
and labor of the day” is the privilege of feeding in 
the dewy pastures after sunset—roaming undisturbed 
during the Sabbath—and in Winter having a good 
roof and a southern barn-yard, with a thick coating 
of straw, where they can chew their cud and bask 
in the few pleasant days. There is a narrow 
path leading down the descent. Green and cool 
is the sloping depth, and what a variety of trees! 
The different oaks—the two kinds of pine—the ma. 


We) 


Lick- | 
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| ple—the water-beech, aspen, hickory and chestnut. 
| Here we are at the font of the descent in a narrow 
glade, with a steep hill opposite, over which is the 
way to the ‘‘ Indian Mound.”’ But hey day! here is 
a brook winding along at the base of the hill, and 
really too broad to Clear it with leaping, and there is 
ng bridge in sight. The little Naiad seems to be 
laughing at us out of the corner of her sparkling eye, 
‘there at that spot of matted rushes and grass—and 
hark! we can even hear her musical laugh at that slope 
of her pebbly couch. 
We must e’en content ourselves with skirting the 
banks until we come to a platform whereby we can 
cross. How the sunshine appears to play ‘‘ hide and 
seek’? on the surface of the streamlet! We can count 
the pebbles at the bottom here—while there, a three 
pound trout could lurk without being discovered. We 
, Willdo justice to its beauties, although it has caused us 
'to turn somewhat out of our way. We'll mount this 
wooded ascent in front. Here we are on the top. 
What a singular formation of ground. It juts out 
jlike a promontory upon a little grassy hollow, with 
a curve of the brook through it. There is a deep 
mass of shadow cast from the very point we are on, 


jand within it is a group of cattle grazing. How 
green, how quiet, how beautiful this fairy dell! But 


hurrah no raptures! onward, We have come to 
another ascent dark with woods, and here we are at 
a farm house, with a road leading by it down a hol- 
‘low. We turn to the right, and see our old enemy 
‘the brook again—but thank fortune there is a huge 
‘log laid over it, that any reasonably secure footstep 
can cross without slipping. At all events we will 
try it, and so here goes. Bless us! what aspattering 
in the water. Wehavearoused a quiet flock of ducks 
and ducklings, nibbling and quacking on the border, 
and they take to their native element. Down they 
| waddle awkwardly enough to the edge, but once on 
the surface of the water, no created thing can look and 
move more gracefully. How they dart away! There 
is an arch of branches dropped by a tall alder nearly 
| to the water’s edge, and mark how beautifully each 
jone dips beneath it. A sun-streak too has lit upon 
the plumage of the drake, and the changeable rich 
silken tints of his neck and wings seem almost to 
sparkle. ‘There they go, and a bend of the stream hides 
jthem. Itisall plain work now up to the ‘‘ Mound.” 
| A wooded hill to clamber—a skirting southwardly 
for a few rods—resolutely shutting from our view the 
prospect which we know is breaking every step up- 
on us—a leaping over of two fences, and here we 
are at the base. It is somewhat irregularly shap- 
led, with a slope from west to east. The head, 
which looks abrupt and sheer towards the river, 
'is bare, with the exception of three trees upon its ve- 
ry brow: but half way down its length, the woods 
/stretch across it, enveloping it to its foot which is 
‘thrust into the plain. Fancy might well fashion it 
\into the supine form of some gigantic Indian Chief- 
itain, with his three plumes upon his forehead—his 
swelling breast naked, and a green mantle wrapping 
| his limbs. 

We move slowly up the ascent, frightening several 
cows busily engaged in cropping the short, thick 
verdure, and then stop. 
| Spiritof Beauty! what a sight. How rich! how 
lovely. The sweep of the horizon is so broad and 
majestic, as fairly to awe the soul. Inthe southwest 
horizon are the three domes of the Catskill, looking 
,as though ready to melt into the sky—thence the eye 
\follows westwardly the whole chain of the Helder- 
| bergs to its depression and final ending at the val- 
ley of the Mohawk, a chain of mountain showing 
always in Clear days the most ravishing hues, and 
now smiling in radiant azure—then come points and 
pinnacles of other mountains, till the range beyond 
,and above Troy fixes the attention—passing onward, 
the summits on the borders of Massachusetts are 
/seen, then the uplands of Columbia county with mis- 
ity tops beyond, until the sight is linked once more 
to the Catskills. This is merely the frame, the glo- 
rious mountain frame, of the rich, splendid picture 
within. 

To the west are the bigh hills of Albany, with the 
domes of the city sparkling in the sunshine, and the 
roofs darkening up thg ridge and stretching along to 
the north—the river shicles through the landscape 
—and then a bright strip of woodland, grouped and 
scattered trees, meadow and grainfield, with fences 
cutting across—lanes leading to the frequent dwel- 
lings, and here and there a winding road, up to the 
very base of the ‘* Mound.’? White sails are dotted 
over the mirror,and the long graceful steamboat glides 
across the eye-sight, and then disappears behind some 
point or head-land. Whistle, bleat, low tinkle of 
bell, voices in conversation, and the scarce heard 
rattle of the distant city, just touch the drum of the 
ear. 


Now let us gaze eastward. A picture of soft, 








bright, rural beauty. A picture too of wider reach 














and more Joveliness than the westward, if we except 
the extended water-prospect. Masses of wood— 
patches of green, like huge emeralds—gleams vanish- 
ing and shifting and trembling upon the eye, the lit- 
tle curving, meandering brooks of the scene, as 
though the landscape had eyes and was returning our 
gaze with coquettish glances—apple trees—elms— 
cattle grazing—wagons creeping along the clamber- 
ing and down winding roads—knolls and_ hollows, 


| sheep specking the hill side and birds dotting the air 
Well, there is no help for it. | 


—mills, barns, hay-barracks, farm-houses and sheds 


— 





—every object smiling in an atmosphere of crystal 
clearness and purity—an atmosphere that preserves 
every outline sharp-cut, and pencilled to a hair’s nice- 
ty—all these things spread out before the sight, make 
a scene of bewildering loveliness, and cause youlm- 
pulsively to shout aloud to ease your heart of its over- 
powering load of beauty. : 

But the yreat eye of the sun is touching the west- 
ern hills. I have a legend touching an Indian War- 
rior who was buried in this mound, at the time Al- 
bany was called Beaverwyck, and meant to have 
told it, but the walk has been too long an J am tired. 
You are too, reader, I know. So let us descend the 
“ Mound”? and move homewards. Moreover the gloss 
of the sunlight is off the landscape. It wants that beau- 
tifier as much as a picture does glaze; without it 
both are dull enough. This meadow that looks now 
so uninteresting and uninvilting, with a very Ccommon- 
place group of catile, looked twenty minutes ago 
like a fragment of Tempe. ; 

The scenes around are becoming dimmer and dim- 
mer—the outlines of the trees and fences are here 
and there touched out—the red mill, peeking up from 
its chasm, looks dusky, and by the time we reach 
Greenbush, or Greynen Bosch as it is called in the old 
map of Rensselaerwyck, the occasional wagon com- 
ing towards us, scems to emerge suddenly from a 
dim bank. 

Clang, clang, clang, there goes the ferry-bell, and 
by the time we reach the corner there are indistinct 
symptoms of putting off. With a little extra exer- 
tion we *‘ get aboard”’ and soon reach the other side, 
where a straggling light or two begins to glitter, and 
now we are treading towards our respective homes, 
over the pavements of the cily. 





HYMN. 


[Written for the consecration of the Church of the Messiah, at 
Syracuse, November 23d, 1843. 





EZEKIEL BACON. 
Almighty Father! in thy word, 
This blessed truth we see-— 
Wherever | record my name, 
I will be found of thee. 


BY 





Cheer’d by the promise of that word, 
This fane our hearts have raised, 

That here thy favor may be sought, 
Thy holy name be praised! 


Around this earthly temple then, 
Thy richest blessings shed, 

Our souls by heavenly food be fill’d, 
‘* By gentle waters led.” 


Within no narrow erced confin’d, 
We seek our Faith to prove, 
Diffusive as thy Charity, 
And beundless as thy Love! 


Whate’er of truth, or trustfulness, 
Within our hearts be found, 

Here may that glimm/’ring spark be fann’d, 
That truth the more abound! 


Here may the stern rebuke await 
The froward and the bold ; 

And here, by fond aflection’s voice, 
The sorrowing heart consol’d! 


May love to God, and love to man, 
Our better passions move— 
Assimilated thus to Him, 
Whose first great law is Love. 


And when, in temples here, no more 
Resound our songs of praise, 

In Fanes, ‘‘ not built by hands,” would we 
Our choral anthems raise! 


I stand upon my native hills again, 
Broad, round and green, that in the summer sky 
With garniture of waving grass and grain, 
Orchards and beechen forests, basking lie, 
While deep the sunless glens are scoop’d between, 


Where braw] o’er shallow beds, the streams unseen. 
Brrant. 
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{For the Northern Light.) 
MEMS. BY A READING MAN. 
No. IV. 
About these days, we have meetings of the na- 
tional Congress and of the State Legislatures; we 
have speeches and correspondence, official and vi- 


tuperative. How willa few excerpts of this kind 
of by-gone times, but still modern, suit your readers? 





BROUGHAM. 


There once lived a monarch called George IV. 
the ‘‘ Gentleman George,”’ of Bulwer, of whose pri- 
vate life there have been some scandalous stories. | 
There still lives a man called ‘‘Lord Brougham and 
Vaux,’’ but then Henry Brougham of the House of 
Commons and the Edinbureh Review. Hear what 
he said of his kine on the 20th of March, 1816, in the 
Lower House of Parliament. 

‘Much better would it be to listen to the solemn 
voice of the people of England, than to build monu 
ments to the descendants of the victims of legitima | 
cy.* Much better would it be instead of doing hon- 
or to that family, to profit by its example, to recuol- 
lect that by thwarting the prejudices, opposing the 
wishes and pressing on the sore places of the nation, 
they were at length ousted from its throne. And 
et their conduct was comparatively harmless and 
innovent. They were, ina great measure, betrayed 
by the tenderness of their consciences, & by the nicety 
of their religiousscruples. Far otherwise must those | 
be estimated who entertain no scruples of religion; 
who experienced no tenderness of conscience; who 
in utter disregard of the feelings of an oppressed 
and insulted nation, proceeded from one wasteful 
expenditure to another; who decorated and crowded 
their houses with the splendid results of their extra- 
vagance, whoassociated with the mostprofligate of 
human beings; who when the jails were filled with 
wretches, could not for a moment suspend their 
thoughtless amusements, to end the sad suspense 
between life and death ; who alone, or surrounded 
only by an establishment of mercenaries, and unable 
to trust to the attachment of the nation for their se- 
curity, yet desired the House of Commons to! 
enable them to lavish on their favorites, the money 
wrung from the people of England.’? 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


In his correspondence, with Don Luis De Onis, 
ambassador from Spain (Letter of March 12, 1818, ) | 
Mr. Adams, then Secretary of State, observes, that | 
“ La Salle’s undertaking has every characteristic of 
sublime genius, magnanimous enterprize and heroic 
execution. To him and to him alone, the people of 
this continent are indebted for the discovery frem its 
source to the ocean of the Mississippi the father of | 


the floods; and of the numberless millions of freemen | 
destined in this and future ages to sail on his bosom 
and dwell along his banks, and those of his tributary | 
streams, there is not one, but will be deeply indebt- 
ed for a large portion of the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of life to the geniusand energy of La Salle.’’ 

And again, ‘‘ the question of disquted boundaries 
between [European settlements in North America is 
not new. Trom the nature of these settlements, the 
imperfect geographical knowledge possessed by aii 
the parties to them, of the countries where they form- 
ed their establishments; and the grasping spirit by 
which they were all more or less animated in form- 
ing them, it was inevitable that disputed boundaries 
should be an appendage to them all. Of this spirit 
of boundless ambition, Spain gave the most memo- 
rable example by the original pretension of engross- 
ingto herself the whole American hemisphere. 
The common sense and common feeling of mankind 
could not and did not tolerate this assumption. With 
what lingering reluctance, and by what ungracious 
gradations, Spain was obliged to recede from it, is 
notorious in the annals of the iast three centuries; 
but it is among the most curious characteristics of 
your notes to show, that she clings to these long ex- 
ploded pretensions still. You have not scrupled, 
even at this day, to style the most ancient settle- 
ments of other European nations in America, at- 
tempts to disturb ‘‘the Spaniards in their possessions 
inthe New World.’ 

* You recall tomind, with exultation, as if pointing 
to the most splendid monuments of Spanish glory, | 
the ferociousness with which they attacked and| 
made prisoners and put to death, and overthrew and 
dissipated and destroyed the forts and settlements of 
Francis Ribaut, and René de Laudonnicre, the com- | 
Panion of Coligny. You recite with triumph the 
expedition of Alonzo de Leon, to scour the country 
and hunt out the wretched remnant of the brave and | 
enterprising but unfortunate La Salle’s establishment. 


_ 


| 


c *George the fourth erected a monument to the memory of 
ardinal York, the last of the Stuarts. 


! You record as one of your proudest title deeds, the 
| rigorous execution of the sentence of a court mar- 
| tial upon the Spanish governor of Adaes, Sandoval, 
| for yielding a musket shot’s length of ground to the 


French Governor of Natchitoches, suffering under 
the calamity of an inundation. You call the whole 
colony of Louisiana, an intrusive establishment; 
style the authentic charter of Louis XIV the absurd 
and despicable act of a disordered imagination ; assert 
more than once a right of Spain to the whole cir- 
cumference of the Gulf of Mexico, and talk of the 


dominions and territory of the crown of Spain, as if 


we were living in the age of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
or of Charles the V. 
To all such pretensions on the part of Spain I am 


| directed to inform you, that the United States can 


never accede. ‘The President is willing to hope that 
the time will come, when your government will be- 
come sensible of the uselessness of resorting to 


| them.”? 


MIRABEAU, 

In a debate on the Declaration of Rights in the 
National Assembly, August 18, 1789, rose to ex- 
culpate himself from the accusation of having con- 
tradicted his own principles in the Declaration. 
With regard to it, (he said) its errors, throughout 
lay inthe drawing up; the only subject in which 
despotism was necessary; for in a work drawn up by 
several hands, words often exclaimed with indigna- 
tion atthe company they were put into. 

VERGNIAUD. 

A writer of the present day, the author of ‘Marston 
or Memoirs of a Statesman,” in Blackwood, speaks 
of this person, as the most Ciceronian of Orators. 
Here are a few of his brilliant passages. 

In answer to adestructive motion of Robespierre, 
he said. ‘You will conquer your enemies, I believe 
it ; butthe nation, worn out by dissensions, but 
France, weakened by its efforts to overthrow its ex- 
ternal foes, torn by factions, will be exhausted of the 
men and treasure which you have dragged from _ its 
bosom, and she will at last resemble those ancient 
monuments which are seenin Egypt. The traveller, 
in viewing them, is astonished at their magnitude, 
but when he enters, what does he find? Inanimate 
ashes and the silence of the tomb.’ 

On another occasion, when a motion was pending 
for the punishment of assassination, Vergniaud said 


| ** to demand the adjournment of such a motion is to 


demand impunity fer assassins ; to propose the order 
of the day, is to propose anarchy. ‘There are men 
who call themselves republicans, and are in reality 
the slaves of tyrants; they spread suspicions, hatred 
and vengeance, among the cilizens ; they wish to 
excitethe French people ; like the soldiers of Cad- 
mus, to cut one another’s throats instead of fighting 


| the common enemy.’’ 


Again, ‘revolutions produce men at once hypo- 
critical and ferocious, as the pores of the earth send 
out noxious insects after a tempest. At one time, 
these wretches aristocracise virtue in order to tread 
it under foot with impunity. At another, they dem- 
ocraticise crime; in orderto have the right to commit 
it, and it is thus that they dishonor the best of causes, 
that of liberty and of the people.” 

THE PITT. 

In a debate inthe House of Commons, (April 30, 
1792) on Mr. Grey’s notice, that he would at the 
next session, bring forward a motion respecting Par- 
liamentary Reform, Mr. Pittobserved that the times 
were materially different when he suggested a reform. 
That cause had new allies at present. They betrayed 
themselves by their pamphlets, in which the revolution 
had been ridiculed, hereditary monarchy condemn- 
ed, subordination and rank laughed at, and an en- 
deavor made to impress upon the minds of the public 
a wish to substitute for the happy constitution they 
do enjoy, a plan founded on what was absurdly called 
the rights of man;aplan which never existed in any 
part of the habitable globe, and which, if it should 
exist in the morning, must perish before sun set. 


YOUNGER 


LORD NORTH. 

He made a speech (Dec. 22, 1783,) on Mr. Ersk- 
ine’s motion, for an address to the throne, deprecating 
a dissolution. “ Alluding to the wishexpressed more 


| than once by Mr. Martin, thata starling should be 
| perched on the Speaker’s chair, who might inces- 


santly repeat the words ‘* cursed coalition ,”? he ob- 
served that so long as an honorable member of that 
house continues to pronounce those sounds, as if by 


| rote and without a fixed idea, let what would be the 


subject of debate, he conceived the starling to be 
unnecessary, inasmuch as the gentleman would make 
just as great an impression as the bird on his hear- 
ers.’ Having convulsed the house with laughter, 
by this remark ,he compared, or rather he contrasted, 
the conduct of the two men who were shut up in the 
Eddystone light house, during six weeks, with the 





opposite line of action embraced by Fox and him- 
self. ‘*Those men, (he said) from reciprocal enmi- 
ty, preferred letting the fire go out, and beholding 
the navy of England dashed to pieces, rather than 
lend each other any assistance. But we, animated 
by other and more enlarged sentiments, considered 
the preservation of the vessel of state, our primary 
duty and we agreed, that at all events, the fire in the 
light house should not be extinguished.”»— Wrazall, 


TOM PAINE. 


_ Are my readers aware that this notoriousman was 
in his early days, a beautiful writer? We all know 
that he was a vigorous one. Take the following ex- 
amples. ‘‘Government, like dress, is the badge of 
lost innocence. The palaces of kings are built 
on the ruins of the bowers of paradise.’ ‘* Mr. 
ane: pities the plumage, but he forgets the dying 
urd.”? 
SHERIDAN. 


The following is omitted in his great speech. 
When describing the etfect produced S the march 
of Hastings from Oude to Benares, he said ‘terror 
in his front ; rebellion in his rear, for wherever the 
heel of oppression was raised, trodden misery 
sprung up and looked about for vengeance.” 


JOHN RANDOLPH. 


The speeches of this remarkable man are about to 
be published. The following, given to me bya 
ny of his in Congress should not be omit- 
ted. 

In the debate on Mr. Clay’s motion to acknowl- 
edge the independence of the South American states, 
Mr. Randolph in opposition said, ‘*What do they 
know of the writ of habeas corpus? What do they 
know of the trial by jury ? What do they know of 
the slow proceedings of this house.”’ 

WHITFIELD. 

On his first visit to Scotland, Whitfield was re- 
ceived at Edinburgh with a kind of frantic joy by a 
large body of the citizens. An unhappy man who 
had forfeited his life to the offended laws of his coun- 
try, was to be executed the day after his arrival. 
Mr. Whitfield mingled with the crowd and seem- 
ed highly pleased with the solemnity and de- 
corum with which the most awful scene in hu- 
man nature was conducted. His appearance how- 
ever drew the eyes of all around him, and raised a 
variety of opinions as to the motives which led him 
to join in the crowd. ‘The next day, being Sunday, 
he preached to a large body of men, women and chil- 
dren ina field near the city. In the course of his 
sermon, he adverted to the execution which had ta- 
ken place the precedingday. ‘I know,’’ said he, 
‘that many of you will find it difficult to reconcile 
my appearance yesterday with my character. Ma- 
ny of you, I know, will say, that my moments would 
have been better employed in praying with the un- 
happy man, than in attending him to the fatal tree, 
and that perhaps curiosity was the only cause that 
converted me intoa spectator on that occasion, but 
those who ascribe that uncharitable motive to me are 
under a mistake. I witnessed the conduct of almost 
every one present on that occasion, and I was highly 
pleased therewith. It has given me a very favorable 
impression of the Scottish nation. Your sympathy 
was visible on your countenances and reflected the 
eveatest honor on your hearts; particularly when the 
momentarrived that your unhappy fellow creature 
was to close his eye on this world forever; you all as 
if moved by one impulse, turned your heads aside 
and wept. Those tears were precious and will be 
held in remembrance. How different was this when 
the Savicur of snankind was extended on the cross! 
The Jews, instead of sympathising in his sorrows, 
triumphed in them. They reviled bim with bitter 
expressions, with words even more bitter than the 
vall and vinegar which they handed him to drink ; 
not one of them all that witnessed his pains turned 
the head aside, even in the last yang. Yes, there 
was one, that glorious luminary (pointing to the sun) 
veiled his bright face and sailed onin tenfold night.” 


ROBERT HALL OF EDMUND BURKE. 


“In the field of reason, the encounter would not 
be difficult, but who can withstand the fascination of 
his eloquence? The excursions of his genius are 
immense. His imperial fancy has laid all nature 
under tribute and has collected riches from ever 
scene of the creation and every walk of art. His 
eulogium on the Queen of France is a master piece 
of pathetic composition; so select are its Images, so 
fraught with tenderness and so rich with colors 
“diptin heaven,” thathe who can read it without 
rapture may have merit as a reasoner, but must re- 
sign all pretensions to taste and sensibility. Hisim- 
agination is in truth, only too prolific, a world of it- 
self, where he dwells in perpetual alarm and starts 
like Prospero at the spectres of his own creation. 
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Literature and Srience. 


[Selected for the Northern Light.) 
SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 








HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE. 

At the Royal Polytechnic Institution last evening, 
we witnessed some experiments with Armstrong’s 
Hydro-electric machine, which has been just fitted 
up, and which is, in fact, a large steam boiler, made 
similar to those used for loco-motive purposes. 

The object of it is to point out to the public, that 
electricity in large quantities is developed during the 
time the steam is escaping, and which electricity is 
identical with that produced by the plate machines, 
and the other usual modes of obtaining it. The ex- 
periments usually made with the colossal plate glass 
machine were repeated with this, and in addition, 
several others not before attained, such as setting 
fire to shavings and pieces of paper, which was ef- 
fected by a direct spark from the boiler. The ex- 
periment which is called the Aurora Borealis was 
one of extreme brilliancy, and was ably explained 
by Dr. Bachhoffner, who officiated on the occasion. 
It will no doubt be, as it deserves, a great lion at 
this popular and well conducted establishment, the 
directors of which are ever on the alert to produce 
novelty in scientific matters. 

Like several other scientific discoveries, this was 
made accidentally. A working engineer, employed 
at Newcastle, upon Tyne, in 1840, observing the 
steam was rapidly escaping from a fissure in the 
boilers, endeavored to stop it and became enveloped 
in the vapour ; while engaged in preventing further 
mischief, he received an electric shock ; and the ac- 
count he gave of the affair led to an investigation, 
the result of which was the production of the pre- 
sent machine, which is so constructed as to pass off 
the steam through an extensive row of small crook- 
ed pipes into a steam box provided with a correspon- 
dent range of brass points, by which the steam is 
deprived of its electricity and rendered negative. 

n all respects this new machine immensely tran- 
scends the old one in power and effect, but as the 
lecturers and operators observed, its merits are still 
but very partially developed. Amongst other demon- 
strations, was the illumination of a chain suspended 
from the lofty ceiling to the boiler and composed of 
links of cork and the pith of the alder tree combin- 
ed ; it appeared like a splendid array of diamonds. 
Loose gunpowder also was instantly ignited in a se- 
cond or two by a direct spark from the machine. A 
jet de vapeur was also exhibited, which sustained a 
large and heavy ball, not only ina perpendicular di- 
rection, as the common jet d’eau does, but even at 
an angle of 45 degrees. The operators accounted 
for this experiment by supposing that the steam 
formed a sort of inverted cone, in which the ball 
was safely lodged. 

The experiments on the hydro-electric machine 
were followed by the exhibition of another new in- 
vention by Mr. Longbottom, the Secretary of the 
Institution, the hydro-oxygen microscope, by which 
opaque objects were clearly shown on a disc in 
strong relief, magnified to an extraordinary size, 
such as medallion portraits of the Queen, the Duke 
of Wellington, Dante, &c. besides a sunflower that 
very day brought from a distant part of the country 
by one of the directors, and a gold fish.—Zondon 
Times, Sept. 15, 1843. 

ELKINGTON’S NEW PROCESS OF ELECTRO- 
PLATING AND GILDING, 


At the London Society of Arts, this was exhibit- 
ed; several specimens were placed on the table, 
and during the lecture, two old candlesticks were 
plated, and a silver wetch-case was plated in 
a few minutes. It is immaterial what metal 
is used for articles to be plated by this pro- 
cess; a compound metal, composed principally of 
nickel, however, is preferred, which when plated 
with silver, can scarcely be distinguished from the 
solid metal. Upon the wax model, is first deposited 
a copper surface, by the electro-process ; the wax is 
then melted out, and thus a perfect mould of copper 
is obtained, into which is deposited silver or any 
substance that may be required. The copper is then 
removed by dissolving it with acid, and the article 
required is obtained. If the original model is in 
metal, an elastic mould, made of glue and treacle 
is used, by pouring the composition in a liquid state 
upon the model. The first thing before plating or 
gilding, is thoroughly to cleanse the articles from 
all grease or oxide, and this is done by boiling 
them in caustic alkali, and scouring them with sand 
and dilute acid ; they are then washed and dried 
and a copper wire being attached to them, they are 
placed in a metallic solution of the metal required 
to be deposited. The entire article is then suspend- 


ed by a copper wire in the solution of silver or me- 








tal, the wire being connected with the negative pole, 
while a silver plate, suspended in the same solution, 
is connected with the positive pole of the battery. 
The process of gilding is similar to that of silvering, 
except tuat the gold solution requires to be heated, 
while the process is proceeding. Great care is re- 
quired in the arrangement of the batteries, the ob- 
ject being to decompese the solution easily, and at 
the same time to produce a firm, smooth and regu- 
Jar deposit of the metal. The secret of the mani- 
pulation consists in the correct balance of power be- 
tween the battery on the one hand and the strength 
of the solutions and number of articles to be depo- 
sited on, on the other. The solution for gilding is 
prepared by dissolving the gold in a mixture of pure 
nitric and muriatic acids, the product being a chlo- 
ride of gold ; after evaporation, this is converted, 
by means of an alkali into the oxide, which oxide 
is dissolved in a pure cyanide of potassium. The 
solution of silver is prepared by dissolving pure sil- 
ver in nitric acid diluted with distilled water, and 
similarly treated with the cyanide of potassium as 
in the gold solution.— Atheneum. 


RAILWAYS—THEIR COST AND SPEED. 

Cost of British Railways, 1500 miles, £40,000,- 
000, or £26,000 sterling per mile. 

Belgium has made 350 miles of Railways for five 
millions, or £14,000 per mile. 

The United States have make 6,000 miles of Rail- 
ways tor £27,000,000, or £4,500 per mile. 

English lines on which the trains travel with the 
greatest speed. 

; Average speed exclusive 
Railways. of stoppages. 

Northern and Eastern, ........ 36 miles per hour. 
RSIONE FHOMOIR, or crscneciene ce 
Newcastle and North Shields .. 
North Midland, .c.cccccoscese 
Birmingham and Derby, ...... 
Midland Counties, ........e.... 
Chester and Birkinhead, ...... 
London and Birmingham,...... 27 

Manchester and Birmingham,.. 25 

The average speed (exclusive of stoppages) on 
all the lines is 214 miles per hour. 

The number of trains amounted to 298,974, and 
the number of persons to each train was 61.— 
London Atheneum, April, 1843. 

A FIREPROOF POWDER MAGAZINE. 

The Times mentions that an experiment was re- 
cently made at Paine’s wharf, Westminster, for the 
purpose of testing the capabilities of a magazine to 
contain powder in ships of war, recently patented 
by Mr. J. A. Holdsworth, as being impervious to 
fire, though subject on all sides, to the greatest pos- 
sible degrees of heat. A model of a magazine, 
about nine feet square was placed on the wharf, 
within a few feet of the water’s edge. This model 
is formed of a double set of thin iron plates, rivet- 
ed together at about two inches and a half asunder, 
the hollow being filled with water and supplied from 
a vat placed somewhat above the level of the maga- 
zine, and entering it through a pipe inserted in the 
lower part of the model. A channel of communi- 
cation exists through every side as well as the top 
and bottom, and from the upper surface a second 
pipe conveys the stream of water back to the vat 
from which it is supplied. The door of the maga- 
zine is hung on hinges, made hollow, and guarded 
from leaking, by stuffing boxes, so that the water 
flows into the door through one hinge and out through 
the other. The patentee having explained the prin- 
ciple of his invention, placed a quantity of combus- 
lible matter within the model, over which some eun- 
powder was laid on a sheet of paper. A registering 
thermometer having been placed inside, the door 
was Closed, and a stack of dried timber deposited 
on each side of the model, was set a light. The 
fire was kept up for more than half an hour, and the 
water rose to very nearly boiling heat, continually 
passing in a stream through the upper pipe into the 
reservoir Containing cold water. On the door being 
opened, the combustible matters and powder were 
found to be perfectly uninjured, and the highest 
point to which the mercury had risen within the 
model was marked at 100 degrees of Fahrenheit. 
A somewhat similar principle has been applied to 
the stoker’s room in the Victoria and Albert Royal 
steam yatch, where the bulkheads have been con- 
structed of two plates of sheet iron, instead of wood 
faced with iron, a stream of water constantly flow- 
ing between, by which means the temperature of 
the engine room is kept cool. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR WHITE LEAD. 

At the Paris Academy of Sciences, a substitute 
was offered by M. D. Ruohz, in the oxide of antimo- 
ny, commonly called Flowers of Antimony. Its 
advantages he enumerates as follows: In color, it 
rivals with the most beautiful silver white ; it forms 
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with oil »n unctuous and cohesive mixture 3 and as 








a coating to wood or any other article, is superior to 
white lead. When dry, it preserves its brilliancy, 
and mixed with other colors, produces a much bet- 
ter effect than white lead. Added to this, itis two- 
thirds cheaper than white lead. M. De Ruobz de- 
clares that in the preparation of flowers of antimo- 
ny, there is no danger to the operator, and that in 
using it as a paint, none of those emanations take 
place which make the use of white lead so danger- 
ous.—London Atlas, Dec. 2, 1843. 


NEW PATENT METALIC CEMENT. 


At the London Society of Arts, a paper was read 
by the Secretary on it. It is composed of sand and 
of the refuse of copper commingled, and is of a pe- 
culiarly hard and durable description. Specimens 
of its application to building purposes were exhibit- 
ed, showing that it was susceptible of a fine mar- 
ble polish and of being made toimitate granite. It 
was stated by the chairman that this invention would 
find an abundant market in the mountains of Wales, 
where the refuse of copper was so great, that the 
proprietors did not know what use to make of it. 
Fresco paintings worked upon the surface of this 
cement were also exhibited, the result of the method 
being that they may be preserved much longer by 
this process than by the usual method.—/bid. 

GYPSOGRAPHY. 

“This method of engraving is a recent invention 
patented by Messrs. Milner & Co., which bids fair, 
if it continues to progress with as rapid: strides as it 
recently has done, to effect a very considerable re- 
yolution in the art of engraving, more especially in 
that department of the art termed wood engraving, 
or engravings printed from the surface at the type 
press. Our readers are doubtless aware that in the 
latter process a drawing is made by the artist ona 
piece of box wood, in pencil, and that those por- 
tions of the wood or block uncovered by the draw- 
ing, are carefully removed by the wood engraver, a 
process extremely expensive, tedious and often un- 
successful in producing the effect intended by the 
designer, all which evils appear successfully remoy- 
ed by this new methed. The finer descriptions of 
wood engraving are also at present extremely limit- 
ed in size, owing to the impossibility of obtaining 
the material—box wood—of a larger size than six 
or seven inches square, but by the gypsographic 
process, there is no limit to size. ‘The extreme 
simplicity of the invention is not the only advantage 
it offers to the artist, draughtsman or engraver, and 
may be readily understood by the following descrip- 
tion: A plate of copper is thinly covered with a | 
composition of which plaster of Paris forms the 
staple ingredient and through which to the surface 
of the copper, the drawing or design is etched with 
an etching point; when the etching is completed, 
the plate having the lines sunk in or drawn through 
the composition, forms the mattrix or mould; the 
plate is then cast in type metal by the stereotyping 
process, and a perfect cast or block is taken, repro- 








ducing an exact fac-simile of the artist’s original de- 
signs and which may be immediately transferred to 
the hands of the printers. Wood engravings have 
hitherto been the only description of illustration ca- 
pable of being conjointly used and printed with 
type, the great cost both of engraving and printing 
on steel or copper having Deen an insurmountable 
barrier to the use of the latter in illustrating works 
requiring pictoral additions, but_ now as the gypso- | 
graphic process combines with it all the advantages 
of wood engravings, both in printing and effect, as 
well as many of the peculiar advantages of steel 
and copperplate engravings, we have but little 
doubt but it will be generally and extensively used 
in the illustration of all descriptions of book work. 
—Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal. 


EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA. 


Some years ago, Mohs, the greatest mineralogist 
of Europe, in his day, requested permission from the 
government to deliver a course of lectures on min- 
eralogy, in the splendid imperial cabinet. After a 
considerable delay, and when the police became 
convinced that nothing political was intended, the 
proposal was acceded to. Attracted by the know- 
ledge and eloquence of the professor, as well as 
the novelty of the subject, crowds of the first people 
of Vienna attended his course. After a few lec- 
tures, the number of his hearers amounted to some 
hundreds; great interest was evinced in society on 
the matter, and it became the general topic of con 
versation. One would naturally have supposed that 
so harmless and unexciting a subject as mineralogy 
could in no wise affect the political condition of the 
community ; but the government thought otherwise, 
and at the end of the first six months, these lectures 
were ordered to be discontinued! Mohs soon after- 
wards resigned the care of the mineralogical cabi- 
net.— Wilde’s Austria. | 
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REMEMBEREST THOU ?—OR THE REMINISCENCES OF AN 
OLD SOLDIER. 


(Translated for the Northern Light, from the French of 
Emice Desravr.]} 





BY DR. E. B. O’CALLAGHAN. 


(The song of which we give a translation below, is one per- 
haps, of the most popular of the French chansons, and one 
which, even out of France, has become a favorite in all circles 
where French songsare heard. Its author, Emice Desravux, was 
born in the year 1800, and died in February 1831. He entered a 


student in the Imperial Lyceum at Paris at an early age, and | 


when treason delivered France over to the foreigner in 1315, 
he, though still young, felt acutely in common with a number 
of his countrymen, the indignity to which his country was sub- 
jected. He, shortly after, gave up a situation he held in the li- 
brary of the Ecole de Medicine, to be at liberty to follo# the 
bent of hisinclination—for he fancied himself an Apostle of 
Freedom, who could excite in the millions, by his patriotic 
songs, the same high aspirations which throhbed within his 
own breast. He lost, in singing, all idea of present want, and 
all fear of that destitution which overwhelmed his after life. 

It became after the Restoration but too fashionable in the 
more influential circles, and among their imitators, to depre- 
ciate the services ofthe old French army. Dseeravux entertained 
a profound sense of the glory which surrounded the achieve- 
ments of those veterans, and, inspired by this feeling, poured 
his soul out in songs, in which he revived all those recollections 
which could awaken the pride of the French Nation. ‘ Remem- 
berest Thou?’’ is 4 heart stirring specimen of those songs. It 
contains a loftiness of expicssion which sometimes rises tothe 
dignity of the ode, and in some of its figures, especially in the 
fifth verse, where he portrays his country descending, whilst 
still alive, into the grave, he reaches the sublimity of Dante. 

Beranger, a good judge, describes the popularity of this and 
some other of bebraux’s pieces as *‘ prodigious’’. It embraced 
in its circle the ‘ free and easies”’ of the suburbs, and the draw- 
ing rooms of fashion. In the garret of the poor laborer, in the 
workshop of the mechanic, in the musical clubs of the scienti- 
fic, and in the saloons of the liberal portion of the aristocracy, 
it was heard. 

Yet, witha], the existence of Debraux was one, strange to say, 
ofobscurity. His songs, though popular with the masses, were 
any thing but agreeable to those inauthority. In commonwith 
other writers of patriotic songs, he was prosecuted, tried, con- 
demned and imprisoned! He suffered all without a murmur! 
nay, Without receiving even a paragraph of sympathy from a 
newspaper, though after leaving prison he was obliged frequent- 
lyto toil at copying musty briefs and records to procure bread 
for his wife and his three children, who, with himself, were of- 
ten without wood or fire in their garret in the severity of the 
winter. 

Privation and persecution too soon developed the seeds of 
that disease which lay latent in his constitution. He was at- 
tacked with a slow and wasting disease, and shortly after the 
Revolution of the celebrated Three Days, to the success of 
which his songs contributed so much by exciting the patriotism 
of the people, and when nothing more remained for him to sing, 
he sunk into the tomb at the early age of thirty-one years. 

Debraux left behind him a collection of songs, which have 
been published, and to which Beranger prefixed some feeling 
stanzas on the memory of his deceased brother poet. Though 
some only of those will survive their author, enough, however, 
will remain to immortalize the memory and disinterested, warm 
hearted love of country of Emme Depraux.—Tr.] 


Rememb’rest thou? a Captain asked one day, 

A veteran who begg’d his daily bread : 
Remempb’rest thou that in the bloody fray 

Thou didst ward off a sabre from my head ¢ 
Neath a loved country’s flag, in the hot strife, 

With stalwart arm we fought, and knitted brow : 
I mind it well, for thou didst save my life : 

But soldier say, that day rememb’rest thou ¢ 


Rememb’rest thou those days too rapid, when 
The French won for themselves such deathless fame ? 
Rememb’rest thou that each of us dared, then, 
Engrave on the great Pyramids his name ? 
Upon our flag triamphant then unfurl’d, 
Despite earth, air and ocean, did we gaze, 
As it waved o’er the cradle of the world : 
Say, soldier, say, rememb’rest thou those days ? 


Rememb’rest thou that ’gainst us fought in vain, 
The gallant cavaliers of Italy 7 
Rememb’rest thou the chivalry of Spain, 
Before our chiefs how they bent low the knee ¢ 
Rememb’rest thou that on Gerimania’s plain 
Our troops arriving suddenly, did raise 
Their flag, and closed in four days a campaign : 
Say, soldier, say, rememb’rest thou those days ¢ 


Rememb’rest thou that ice-surrounded shore 
Where, landing conquerors, the daring French 
Saw the snows pil’d their heads in mountains o’er, 
Their frames congeal, but not their ardor quench ¢ 
How often, then, encircled by alarms, 
Did our tears flow, yet sparkled bright always 
Gur downcast eye, when forth we rush’d to arms : 
Say, soldier, say, rememb’rest thou those days ¢ 


Rememb’rest thou that France one day went down 
To the cold, silent tomb, while still alive, 

And that we saw the foe with haughty frown, 
Thro’ outraged Paris, insolently drive ? 

Deep in thy heart engrave that cursed day, 
And when Bellona shall at length upraise 

Her standard, let no chief be forced to say 
To thee—soldier rememb’rest thou those days 


Rememb’rest thou? but here my weak voice falters, 
For here all noble recollections end ; 
Come, ‘till the future our dark fortune alters, 
Come, and together we will weep, my friend ! 
But should death, hov’ring our my humble hut, 
Call for that debt which ev’ry mortal pays, 
Gently, my drooping eyelids, thou wilt shut, 
Whilst saying—soldier, mindest thou those days ¢ 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT FOREIGNERS. 


CHEVALIER, whose work on North America* is 
characterized by so much liberality, as well as by a 
careful absence of prejudices so general in the wri- 
tings of English travellers on this country, referring in 
one of his letters to those strong feelings of nationality, 
common to the inhabitants of all countries, which lead 
each to consider themselves the first people in the 
world, candidly admits that for his own part, before 
he crossed the frontier, he had believed with all the 








firmness of a religious conviction that the French 
| were, decidedly, not only a generous and chivalrous 
| people, but the tirst in learning’, in arts, in industry ; in 
| fine, a model for all other nations—that their climate 
| was the most lovely, and their soil the richest in the 
entire universe. ‘These magnificent pretensions were 
fated, however, to suffer a considerable discount 
when the frontier was once traversed. THe found 
other nations all prepared to question the superiority 
he claimed for his native country, and to assert for 
themselves as high a rank, whether in the cabinet or 
jin the field, in the sciences or in the arts. ‘‘If we 
| imagine,’ says he, “ that we Parisians are and will 
| forever be a model for other nations, in London they 
j are not less exclusive in favor of the English. J found 
| Englishmen who contemptuously shook their heads 
| when they were told that their skies were cloudy, 
jand were prepared, if pushed to that point, to main- 
| tain that they had nought to envy in the Italian sky.”’ 
| At Madrid, among that heroic people who seem at 
| last to awake from a long lethargy, they have not yet 
}lost the habit of believing in the supremacy of the 
| Spanish nation; and they still dream of the glorious 
days of Charles V.on whose empire the sun never 
jset. At Rome the natives still call themselves the 
Roman People, and constantly look forward to the 
time when ‘‘ the Romans’? will re-assume their po- | 
| sition as arbiters of the world, elevating the humble, 
|and prostrating every where the insolent and the am- 
| bitious. At Vienna, on the other hand, they are per 
' suaded that Rome is no longer in Rome, but that she 
| of right and fact is located in the capital of the Arch- 
dukes—that the Emperor is the heir, in a right line, 
of Augustus and Trajan, a pretension the antiquity 
| of whichis proved by the motto of the house of Haps 
burgh—ustra est imperare orbi universo. ‘The 
young nobility of Prussia, proud of having studied 
jin the universities of Jena and Berlin, and of having 
| wielded a sword in what was once the army of Fre- 





| 





derick the Great, entertain, in the meanwhile the 
most sovereign disdain for the Austrians, and regard | 
their own sandy soil as the cradle of a new order of | 
| civiliention. At St. Petersburg and at Moscow, no 
}one doubts that the Emperor's sword thrown into the | 
'scales of nations would turn the balance at once; | 
lwhilst at Constantinople, Europeans are called | 
“ Christian dogs” in the capital of that empire which 
jexists only because the powers of Khurope are still | 
| undecided what partition to make of the spoils. Go| 
| where we will, this sentiment of national self esteem 
{strongly prevails. [ven in remote China, their 
|«* world”? consists, in the opinion of the masses, for 
the greatest part, of their own country—which they 
proudly call the Celestial Empire, whilst all other 
men are designated as ‘‘ outside barbarians,’’ though 
i their masters in the whole circle of human know- 
| ledge. 
| J do not see,’? concludes Chevalier, “ wherefore 
the Americans should be more modest than nations 
at the other side of the ocean. ‘The wonders they 
have achieved during the last fifty years, entitle them 
}to be proud. They, too, are accordingly persuaded 
that they are the first people on earth, and boast there- 
{of in loud terms.”’ 
These feelings, inwoven in the frame of nations by 

| Providence for beneficial purposes—for the ad vance- 
ment of general happiness, and the conservation of 
national independence —will, like every other virtue, 
| degenerate into a blemish when carried to excess, as | 
in some of the above mentioned instances. It is the | 
| duty of every citizen, therefore, to keep them within 
| correct bounds, and at the same time that he loves 
his country above all others, so to direct his studies 
that he shall be able to form a just idea in what the 
| people of other nations equal or excel his own, and 
| be prepared to concede to all the same good quali- 
_ » 
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ties, the same generosity, the same love of country, 
that he witnesses in his own native land. 

An acquaintance with the lives and characters of 
ihe leading men of other countries—with their efforts 
in the paths of science, in behalf of public liberty, 
or inthe walks of general literature—will perhaps 
more than all other studies, enable us to form correct 
opinions, both of ourselves and of others, and soften 
down many of those prejudices which an exclusive 
study of our own history, and of the eminent men of 
our own republic, may have unknowingly engender- 
ed and encouraged. With a view, therefore, to as- 
sist in accomplishing such a laudable object, it is 
our intention to give, from time to time, biographi- 
cal sketches of eminent foreigners, and without fur- 
ther preface introduce to ovr readers this month, a 
man to whose name is attached, in Europe, a species 
of intellectual royalty. 

DOMINIQUE FRANCOIS ARAGO, 

Says his French biographer, was born in the little 
town of Estagel, near Perpignan, in France, on the 
26th February 1786. He is consequently now on 
the verge of his fifty-third year. His parents, after 
having taken especial pains with his early education, 
sent him while yet young to Montpellier to prepare 
him for the Polytechnic school, into which he was 
admitted at the age of eighteen. ‘There he passed 
two years of close and successful study. After he 
had left this celebrated school, he was atlached as 
secretary to the Board of Longitudes, and was shortly 
afterwards called on by NAapoLron to accompany 
the scientific expedition sent under M. Biot into 
Spain, to terminate the measurement of the are of 
the terrestrial meridian, on which the new metrical 
system of France is based. The history of his ad- 
ventures in this grand work is a perfect romance. 

The first labors designed to obtain the diameter of 
the earth, by measuring its rays, go as far back as 
1670. They were executed by a Frenchman, Picard, 
Subsequently, various savants, all French, Cassin, 
La Condamine, Clairault, Maupertuis, &c., sought 
the elements of the same measurement beneath the 
fires of the equator, among the ice of the poles, and 
even in the Australian hemisphere of the earth. At 
length the invention of the instrument, knewn under 
the name of repeating circle, by Borda, and the pro- 
gress of physics, enabled Délambre and Méchain to 
undertake a new measurement of the globe, after the 
observation of the terrestiial arc Comprised between 
Dunkirk and Barcelona, and it was precisely the 
continuation of the measurement of this are from Bar- 
celona to the Balearic isles, which was the object of 
the mission of Biot and Arago to Spain. The Spa- 
nish government added two commissioners, Messrs. 
Chaix and Rodriguez, placed a vessel at the disposi- 
tion of the expedition, and England gave them a safe 
conduct. 

A great triangle was established, designed to con- 
nect the island of Ivica with the coast of Spain, the 
base of which was 35 leagues, and one of its sides 
was nearly 41 leagues long. Arago and Biot posted 
themselves upon the summit of this triangle, that is 
to say, upon one of the lofiiest mountains of Catalo- 
nia, to put themselves in Communication, by means 
of signals, with Rodriguez, who was stationed upon 
mount Campucy in the island of Ivica. In the midst 
of these savage solitudes, the two savants passed se- 
veral months, working with ardor, and exposed to 
all the inclemencies of the seasons. ‘‘ Often,’’ says 
M. Biot, ** our tents were cartied away, and our sta- 
lions displaced by tempests; Arago, with indefatiga- 
ble perseverance, would immediately set about re 
establishing them, giving himself no repose either 
day ornight.”?> Atlength, in 1807, the principal ope- 
rations were terminated, and Biot returned to Parisy 
to work out the calculations requisite for ascertaining 
the definitive result. Arago remained to finish the 
task, and soon went over to Majorca with Rodriguez. 
There he established himself on the top of Mount 
Galatzo, to communicate with Ivica, and measure 
the arc of parallel comprised between those two sta- 
tions. War, however, suddenly breaking out be- 
tween Spain and France, it was bruited about among 
the people of the island, that the fire and signals of 
the young Frenchman were intended to call the ene- 
my. They rose upaccordingly, and rushed towards 
Galatzo with fearful imprecations. Arago had bare- 
ly time to disguise himself asa peasant, and carry 
off the papers containing his obser vations. Thanks 
to the purity of his Castilian accent, he passed undis- 
covered through the infuriated multitude, and escap- 
ed to Palma, where he took refuge on board the Spa- 
nish vessel which had brought him to the island. In- 
differently careful as to personal safety, but very anx: 
ious about his instruments, he sent a party of soldiers 
to Galatzo to save them. ‘The peasants employed in 
his service, to whom he had confided them, restored 
them faithfully. The danger, meanwhile, was in- 
creasing every instant ; the multitude were hurrying 



























































of an Algerine frigate bound to Marseilles. 
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to Palma, and the captain, not daring to defend him 
openly, put him into the Citadel of Belver, where he 
remained several months absorbed in his calculations, 
whilst every effort was made to bribe the soldiers on 
guard to deliver him into the hands of his deluded 
pursuers. At length, the repeated solicitations of his 
companion, Rodriguez, induced the Junta to release 
him, and he was permitted to pass over to Algiers, 
with his astronomical baggage, in a fisherman’s 
bark, manned by asingle sailor. ‘There he was wel- 
comed by the French Consul, who put him on board 
The 
coast of France was in sight, when a Spanish priva- 
teer attacked the frigate and took possession of her, 
and Arago once more found himself a prisoner. He 
was conducted to the fort of Rosas, thrown upon the 
pontoons of Palamos, and treated with the utmost ri- 
gor. The Dey, however, demanded and obtained 
the release of the ship, and she resumed her course 
to Marseilles. They were on the point of arriving; 
Arago thought that his misfortunes were now about 
to end, when suddenly a terrible storm arose, which 
drove the vessel off, and cast it upon the shores of 
Sardinia. The Sardinians and Algerians were then 
at war; to land was to fall again into captivity. To 
cap the climax of their mishaps, a considerable leak 
was discovered. It was decided, however, to make 
for the African coast, and the vessel at last reached 
Bougia, at three days’ journey from Algiers, in a 
nearly sinking condition. There Arago learned that 
the Dey by whom he ha! been well treated, had been 
killed in an insurrection. The inhabitants visited 
the ship and seized upon the cases containing his in- 
struments, in the persuasion that they contained gold. 
After vain attempts to recover them, the unfortunate 
traveller resolved upon going to Algiers to invoke 
the authority of the new Dey. Dressing himself as 
a Bedouin, he crossed Mount Atlas on foot, guided 
by a Marabout. As the only answer to his request, 
the Dey inscribed his name upon the list of slaves, 
and sent him to act as an interpreter on board one of 
his ships. 

At length, through the intervention of the Consul, 
Arago regained his liberty and his instruments, and 
set out a third time for Marseilles in a vessel of war. 
A fresh obstacle presented itself! An English frigate 
fell in with them, and ordered the captain to go into 

inorca. At the suggestion of Arago, to whom the 
prospect of a fourth captivity was by no means at- 
tractive, the captain feigned obedience, but sudden- 
ly tacking and profiting by a favorable wind, escap- 
ed into the port of Marseilles. It may be imagined 
that Arago gave more than one kiss to his natal soil. 

In recompense for his sufferings, the Academy of 
Sciences violated its regulations and received himas 
a member at the age of twenty-three. ‘The emperor, 
also, appointed him a Professor in the Polytechnic 
school, where he gave, up to the year 1831, admira- 
ble lectures uponanalysis and geodesia. Jt has been 
said, that Napoleon was singularly fond of Arago in 
spite of his southern bluntness, and that after the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, when he hoped to be able to go to the 
United States to consecrate himself entirely to history 
and science,he thought of selecting him for his compa- 
nion. It isprobable, that the illustrious savant would 
not have refused so flattering an association. Un- 
fortunately the emperor reckoned without his host. 
British faith and Saint Helena frustrated his designs. 

When Arago entered the Institute with his twenty- 
three years, the splendor of this celebrated body was 
at its zenith. By the side of Lagrange, Laplace, 
Monge, Bethollet and various other illustrious vete- 
rans, was arrayed a phalanx of young and powerful 
intellects, carres par la base, to quote the phrase of 
Napoleon, that crowned Archimides, that mechani- 
cifin of victory, who, like a true geometrician, as he 
was, loved the exact sciences with the same ardor 
that he hated beaux esprits and ideologists—that is 
to say, literature and philosophy. Arago soon as- 
cended to the height of his position. 

In the exact sciences, as in the other branches of 
human knowledge, there are generally two kinds of 
laborers. The first are intrepid seekers of problems, 
who descend into the depths of the abyss to get at the 
rough ore—that is to say, the mysterious laws of the 
universe in the state of abstract formulas; the others, 
less potent, but, perhaps, more sagacious, seize up- 
on these formulas, turn and return them, subject them 
to the refining, vivifying action of analysis, and ren- 
der them fil for practical use. Arago seems as yet 
to belong more especially to the latter class; for his 
labors have been rather broad and fruitful deductions 
than original discoveries, except always the disco- 
very of magnetism developed by rotation, the merit 

of which envy has sought to lessen, by asserting 
that it was made by chance, as if it were not also by 
chance, that the fall of an apple revealed to New- 
ton the sublime laws of gravitation, and that a soap 
bubble put Young in the way of his beautiful theory 
of interferences. This discovery of magnetism by 





rotation, which constitutes now one of the important 
branches of physics, obtained for its author the Cop- 


ley medal, awarded to him by the Royal Society of | 


low, and amid all his various and absorbing occu- 
pations, he finds time to play the part of one of the 
most brilliant and delightful talkers of the saloons of 


London, in 1829—a distinction the more flattering, | Paris. 


that it was the first time it had ever been bestowed 
upon a Frenchman. 

It was whilst employed in optical researches, that 
Arago was led to observe the singular properties of 
the substance called tourmalin, which divides into 


two parts, all the luminous rays which traverse it.| ago, anc 


He perceived that when the light passing through 
the tourmalin emanated from an opaque body, it was 
identical in the double radiation produced by the 
tourmalin; if, on the contrary, the light was emitted 
by a gaseous body, it was reflected in passing through 
the tourmalin under two different colors. Subjecting 
thus, to the action of the tourmalin the rays of the 
heavenly bodies, he was led tu conclude by induction 
that the sun is nothing but a grand mass of gas ag- 
glomerated in space, If this notion should be con- 
firmed, the immense results it would have for sci- 
ence may be conceived. 

Besides these and various other labors, more or 
less appertaining to optics, Arago has made nume- 
rous researches respecting the aimantation of steel 
by electricity, magnetism in general, and the varia- 
tions of the magnetic needle. His dangerous and 
interesting experiments upon the elastic force of 
steam at very elevated tensions, as well as divers 
matters inserted in the Annals of Physics and Che- 
mistry, which he founded in concert with his friend, 
Gay-Lussac, I pass by in order to arrive at a species 
of production with which I am somewhat more con- 
versant. I allude to the interesting notices with 
which he has yearly enriched the Znnuaire des Lon- 
giltudes; the funeral eulogiums of various savants, 
French and foreigners, which he has pronounced as 
perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences; 
and his Observatory Lectures, so popular, so bril- 
liant, but unfortunately, of late, so rare. 

The Annuaire of the Bureau of Longitudes is read 
throughout Europe, and the articles of Arago on 
lightning, steam, and the most delicate questions of 
astronomy, have given it immense vogue. As to the 
lectures atthe Observatory, all Paris runs to hear 
them, and it is not, I should fancy, the most insigni- 
ficant merit of a savant, that it may be said of him, 


in the phrase of Voltaire—ignorance listens to and | 


understands him. 

Arago was sent for the first time to the Chamber 
in 1831, by the electoral college of Perpignan. He 
seated himself on the benches of theleft. At the pe- 
riod of the dislocation of this party by the compte- 
rendu, of which he was one of the signers, he ranged 
himself with his friends Dupont de ’Eure and Laf- 
fitte under the banner of radicalism, and for nine 
years he has signalized himself by an almost con- 
stant opposition to ministerial measures. 

In the tribune, Arago’s presence is one that well 
befitsan orator; his countenance is fine, animated, 
expressive ; his action is full of southern vivacity : 
his voice is clear and well moduated, his elocution is 
abundant and varied. He has too great a fondness, 
perhaps, for sarcasm, which is certainly a powerful 
weapon in his hands. On the whole, itis not easy to 
say whether his defects do not aid him as much as 
his merits; if he were less ardent, he might he more 
convincing ; he would interest less, if he were more 
moderate. 

Arago occupies a sufficient number of public situ- 
ations. They are almost all, however, either gratu- 
itous or obtained by election. He is perpetual secre- 
tary of the Academy of Sciences; he is a depuly ; 
he is director of the Observatory and of the Bureau 
of Longitudes; he is a member of the superior coun- 
cil of the Polytechnic school; he is a member of the 
general council of the Seine and of the Board of 
Health; he is, or has been a colonel in the National 
Guard ; and finally, he is a citizen of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. This last dignity is the only one that 
can be called a sinecure. 

Arago deems every one an idler who does not work 
fourteen hours a day, and days of this kind are for 
him days of repose. This formidable man _busies 
himself with politics, chemistry, physics, mechanics, 
astronomy, natural history, philosophy, literature, 
and on a pinch he would make tragedies at least as 
good as those of Fontenelle; he is in constant corres- 
pondence with all the savants of Europe; he is upon 
all the political, scientific and useful committees of 
the world; his cabinet is daily crowded with plans 
to be examined, memoirs to analyze, petitions to ad- 
vocate; all this passes regularly through his hands, 
and on the following day the work is to be recom- 
menced, that the government, the municipality, the 
establishments of public utility, and even private in- 
terests, find in him a counsellor and a guide, as ac- 
tive as disinterested ; his time is at every one’s dis- 
posal; whilst he has one eye on what is passing above, 
he has the other fixed on what is going on here be- 





Ser,s 





Moreover, as there has been some discussion of 


| late in the world concerning the Observatory, it will 
‘not be, perhaps, useless to mention what they are 


about there just now. That intrepid hunter of com- 
ets, M. de Humboldt, spied a superb one some months 
1 as it was flying with great rapidity, he im- 
mediately shouted halloo! to his Parisian colleague. 
Arago prepared his arms, set his astronomers to 
watch, and intimated to them that they must scize 
the game as it passed, or die; so that during those 
rude winter-nights which you were spending on your 
downy couch, there were three poor devils of savants 
on the top of the big black building of the rue d’ En- 
rering in the open air beneath huge telescopes, 
and exploring in all directions the starry vault. The 
scampering planet not having yet made its appear- 
ance at the present hour of writing, the chase still 
continues. Arago, whom age has deprived of that 
extreme delicacy of vision which is requisite for the 
use of the telescope, and who, in consequence, can- 
not observe himself, devotes a portion of the day to 
examine and correct the calculations of the night. 

Thus passes the life of Arago—a life, laborious 
and active, but divided among too many objects. — 
The celebrated astronomer is passionately fond of 
glory; he loves it not only as a savant, butas a poet; 
he desires it not only choice and permanent, but pop- 
ular and immediate. In his eagerness, he seeks it in 
the most various and opposite regions; he asks it 
from science, from lilerature, from politics ; from the 
tribune, from the pen, from the quadrant. 

Placed at the head of the first learned body of 
France, Arago is, moreover, a member of all the 
great academies, and allied by friendship to almost all 
the distinguished men of Europe. It is to him that 
Alexaader de Humboldt has dedicated his beautiful 
history of Geography, and Lord Brougham his book 
upon Natural Theology. Between Arago, the Eng- 
lish, and Lord Brougham, however, the relations 
have not always been pacific. His disputes with Mr. 
Brewster, his strife with the Edinburgh Review on 
the subject of Young, whom that journal, as the or- 
gan of Lord Brougham, attacked with a violence un- 
fortunately too common in scientific discussions, are 
still remembered. Since that contest, Arago has 
made a journey to England and Scotland, and been 
everywhere received with enthusiasm. It was in this. 
triumphal tour, that the inhabitants of Glasgow. and 
of Edinburgh gave him by acclamation, the title of 
citizen. His old adversary of the review has be- 
come his friend, and recently they had both to un- 
dergo an attack from the Royal Society of London, 
which took umbrage at some passages in the Eulo- 
gium of Watt, borrowed by Arago from Lord Broug- 
ham, and denounced as injurious to the memory of 
Cavendish. 

Shall we now speak of the character of Arago? 

** Arago,” says one of his adversaries, ‘‘ has an 
alert intellect, a lively imagination, easy elocution, 
a good deal of self-love, a disinterestedness that has 
never belied itself, great elevation in his ideas, more 
of energy than activity, an impetuosily of nature that 
sometimes carries him too far, and with all this, 
much address, much moderation, even when he can- 
not prevail in a fiercely contested debate.’’ 

This portrait, though a little overcharged With 
shade, seems to me sufficiently brilliant to authorize 
Arago to defy all comers to cast at him the first 
stone. 





ViraLity or Serps.—As there are doubts on 
this subject, I beg to state that about four or five 
years ago, a part of the Birkenhead and Chester line 
of railway was cut through poor meadow-land, per- 
pendicularly, to the depth of 12 or 14 feet. The 
work was going on at Christmas, and the subsoil 
was stiff retentive loam. During the months of May 
and June following the slopes on either side of the 
excavation were densely covered with Charlock 
(Sinapis arvenis) in flower ; from the regular ap- 
pearance of the soil, and the absence of any plough- 
ed field near, I concluded that the seed must have 
lain there since the Deluge. I inquired if any seed 
had heen purposely sown, and was answered in the 
negative. 


Firty years—why should any desire to re- 
tain affeqion from maturity for fifty years? It is 1 
behold a world of which you know nothing, and [0 
which you are unknown. It is to weep for the gene 
ration long since passed; for lovers, for parents, for 
children, for friends, in the grave. Itis tosee every 
thing turned upside down by the fickle hand of for- 
tune and the absolute despotism of time. It is, 19 # 
word, to behold the vanity of life in all the varieties 
of display. | 
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{For the Northern Light.) 
VISIT TO BLANNERHASSETT’S ISLAND, 


Ruins of Blannerhassett’s residence—reminiscences 
of the character of Mrs. Blannerhassett, 8c. 
BY SANFORD HOWARD. 

Agreeably to my intentions, we formed a little 
party this morning, and with Mr. Wm. Pitt Putnam 
as principal guide, embarked in a skiff for Blanner- 
hassett’s Island. The day was one of those still and 
beautiful ones which this season of the year some- 
times brings. The influence of the serene and placid 
gloom of Autumn, predisposed the mind to view in 
a favorable light, the objects of our visit. 

As we reached the island, and emerged from the 
border of woods with which it is surrounded, my eye 


was at once altracted to a spot in the midst of a corn- | 
field, grown up with brambles anda few trees. This, | 
it was readily inferred, was the site of the house. 


To parody the words of Goldsmith: 


Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil’d, 
Where many a noxious plant and shrub grows wild— 
There, where the tal}, rank weeds, the place disclose, 
Once Blannerhassett’s splendid mansion rose. 

It is a spot sufficiently elevated to give a gentle 
declivity on the north, east, and south, to the river. 
The outlines of the building are still distinctly trace- 
able by the stones which constituted the foundation. 
The places where the chimneys stood, are indicated 
by the piles of broken bricks. What was once the 
cellar, though nearly filled up, is plainly seen. Of 
the shrubbery, the flower-garden, and all the various 
ornaments of the place, no vestige remains. | look- 
ed in vain for something which might have been an 
object of particular care or interest with her whom 
Mr. Wirt has characterized as the presiding ange] 
of this hallowed spot. But 


‘‘ Sunk are her bowers, in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall.’ 


The well is the only work belonging to the premi- 
ses, in a state of entire preservation. ‘The stoning 
of that is yet perfect. One entire stone, cut out to 
answer to the diameter of the well—four and a half 
feet—constitutes the top. ‘This has served to keep 
the other stones from falling in. ‘There is no water 
to be seen in the well—and it is partly filled up with 
timbers and other rubbish which probably. fell in at 
the time the house was burned—a circumstance that 
occurred soon after Blannerhasseti disposed of the 
property. 

The dwelling was of wood, and consisted of a 
centre building with two wings, projecting forward. 
At the end of one of these wings, was the oflice—on 
the other wing was the kitchen with its appurtenan- 
ces. The whole were so arranged with the main 
building as to form nearly a crescent. The front 
was to the east, commanding a view up the river. 
The space in front of the principal building, and be- 
tween the two wings, was set is flowers. On the 
north, between the house and the river, was the 
shrubbery, laid out in such a manner as to represent 
the thirteen states of the Confederacy! gravelled 
walks, answering to boundary lines! ‘This was the 
shrubbery which Wirt says ‘“ even Shenstone might 
have envied.” ‘To the west of the shrubbery, was 
the orchard—two or three trees of which are still 
slanding. ‘The island is surrounded by a belt of fo- 
rest trees, a rod or so in width, of natural growth. 
Within this belt of trees, on the confines of cultiva- 
tion, was a thorn hedge, scattering shrubs of which 
are still alive. In the belt of trees on the shore, op- 
posite to each wing of the house, were stone gate- 
ways, opening to avenues leadfhe to the mansion. 
I succeeded in finding the foundation of the gate-way 
on the north side of the island; but the massive posts 
which once stood there, are fallen, broken, and car- 
ried away. There is a mulberry tree, and a locust 


| Even these were denied her. 


| fall of 1806,) she and her little ones, bid adieu to 


civil institutions, or charmed by the fertility and 
beauty of our newly settled country, sought our 
shores, and finally resolved on making himself a 
home amid the sequestered shades of this lovely is- 
land. Here, having erected a dwelling with all the 
conveniences and adornments which a refined taste, 
and a well cultivated mind could suggest, he fondly 
hoped to pass his days in quiet rural retirement. 
Blest with a wife, who, in addition to uncommon 
personal attractions, was endowed with a strength of 
intellect seldom possessed by her sex, and accom- 
| plished in all that could give beauty or value to the 
| female character, his home was an earthly paradise. 
| Here, remote from the noise and tumult of the world, 
|he might look out and survey its changing scenes, 
| with the eye of calm philosophy. In the bosom of a 
| happy family, and in the society of a few choice 
friends of congenial soul, 





‘—he from all the stormy passions free, 
That restless men involve, hears, and but hears, 
At distance safe, the human tempest roar. 
The fall of kings, 
The rage of nations, and the crush of States,’ 


| disturb him not. 

| Eight years had rolled round, and brought nought 
| but peace and happiness to the occupants of these 

| * Still retreats and flowery solitudes,’ 

But the scene is about to change! ‘ The cruel 
spoiler came.’ A man of ambitious, if not base de- 
signs, becomes their guest. The stranger desires aid 
in prosecuting a darling enterprise. By his cunning 
and shrewdness he is soon able to perceive that the 
credulous, unsuspecting, unsophisticated mind of 
Blannerhassett may be moulded to his purposes. A 
little time elapses, and the subtle poison of the ambi- 
tious flatterer has taken effect, and Blannerhassett 
lends his countenance and aid to the schemes of Aa- 
ron Burr! 

The year 1806, is memorable as the commence- 
ment and failure of Burr’s grand enterprise of estab- 
lishing a new empire in the southwest. In aid of 
this scheme, as before observed, Burr enlisted the 
fortunes of Blannerhassett. Atthe time the govern- 
ment arrested the expedition, and seized on the boats 
and stores lying at this island and other places, a 
band of armed soldiers fiom Virginia, took posses- 
sion of Blannerhassett’s house. He had gone with 
Burr down the river—leaving here, in supposed se- 
curity, his wife, children, and servants. And now 
commenced that series of troubles which put so se- 
verely to the test, the character and fortitude of Mrs. 
Blannerhassett. Her house was converted into a 
prison,—and she and her family were prisoners with 
in its walls! Yes, she whose hospitalities had been 
so liberally dispensed—whose kind favors had been 
so often experienced by the weary emigrant, and the 
sufiering neighbor, was now suddenly deprived of 
all she could call her*own. And while the vulgar 
gang who held her in durance, were regaling them- 
selves with the choicest spirits and wines of the cel- 
lar, and feasting upon all the luxuries which the pre- 
mises afforded, Mrs. B. with her family, were re- 
stricted to the most meagre allowance, and were fi- 
nally driven to the necessity of sending to a neigh- 
bor for ‘something to eat!’’—Permission was finally 
eranted her to depart for the purpose of joining her | 
husband. <A flat-boat was procured; but heruntee] 
ing masters would not permit her to take anything 
out of the house—not even a sufficiency of bedding 
and wearing apparel. Of the funiture and utensils, 
they would not let her take a single article. She 
asked for a shovel and tongs to use on board the boat. 
In this forlorn condi- 
tion, at an inclement season of the year, (late inthe 


their island-home, with all its former charms, and 


In 


William Pitt Putnam several times visited him. 
December 1818, Mr. P. saw Blannerhassett for the 
last time, and passed two nights at his house. At 
this visit, he found Mrs. Blannerhassett engaged not 
only in the superintendence of her household affairs, 
but actually in charge of the business of the planta- 


tion. After giving directions about the work at the 
house, she turned her attention to the out-door ope- 
rations. Her husband, oppressed with the recollec- 
tions of by-gone days, and worn down by the vexa- 
tions of unprofitable business, had sunk into a mel- 
ancholy gloom. Instead of the social companicn he 
had once been, he now avoided society, wandered 
listlessly about, or shut himself upin his study. But 
fortunately for the family, the well balanced and 
elastic mind of Mrs. B., enabled her to recover, in 
a good degree, her former cheerfulness. With their 
unhappy change of circumstances, new duties and 
unlooked for and arduous labors, had devolved upon 
her. But she proved herself adequate to the task, 
and in whatever station she was called to act, her 
superior endowments and faculties were conspicu- 
ously exhibited. 

During Mr. P.’s visit, Mrs. B. conversed freely 
with him on subjects connected with her residence 
at the island; and though the recollections of those 
days might cause to bleed afiesh the wounds which 
time had partially healed, yet she could not keep 
them from her mind. 

From the relations of those who were well ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Blannerhassett, it appears that 
the high encomiums which Mr. Wirt bestowed upon 
her, were not unmerited. Mr. Putnam states, that 
the was much esteemed by the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood, while she lived on the@sland. Though 
fitted by her education end accomplishments to shine 
in the halls of the great, or even to grace the courts 
of kings, she by the urbanity of her manners, and the 
benevolence of her disposition, endeared herself to 
all by whom she was known. 

Shortly after Mr. P. saw Blannerhassett in 1818, 
he (B.) sold his plantation, and removed to Montreal, 
Canada. From that place he went to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and thence he removed either to the Isle of 
Guernsey or the Isle of Wight, in the British Chan- 
nel, where he died. After his death, a brief biogra- 
phy of him, said to have been written by his son, 
appeared in one of the Halifax papers. Mrs. Blan- 
nerhassett survived her husband several years, but 
has now paid the debt of nature. Where she died, 
or at what period, I have not been able to learn, but 
there is no doubt that both of them have now found 
a final resting place, far away 
’ From their own loved island of sorrow.’ 


Such, briefly, is the tragic history of Blannerhas- 
sett and his wife subsequent to the time when they 
took up their abode on the island which now bears 
his name. What a fund of romantic incident does 
itembiace! Who knows but at a future day, some 
‘ Wizzard of the’? West may arise, whose imagina- 
live pen may weave these interesting facts into story 
or song f 


Belpre, Washington co., O., Oct.4, ’48. 


AUTHORS’ PROFITS 





Extract from a Statement made up by Mr. Tegg, the eminent 
London Bookseller 


PRODUCE OF COPYRIGHTS. 
1.—History. 
Fragments of English History, by Charles James 
Fox, sold by Lord Holland for 5,000 guineas. 
Ditto, by Sir James Mackintosh, £5,000. 
Lingard’s History of England, £4,633. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Buonaparte was sold, with the 





endearing associations, in keen and bitter anguish ; 
and in their frail bark consigned themselves to the 
current of the Ohio. Ah! who can imagine the 





tree, near the ruins of the house, which are said to 
have been planted by Blannerhassett. | 
| [plucked ar apple from one of the remaining trees 
of the orchard, from the thorn hedge I cut a cane, | 
| and from the well I broke a fragment of moss-cov- | 
| ered stone. The two last, I shall keep as mementos | 
| 

| 


of this celebrated spot. 

Such, as well as I can describe, is the place which 
Will be forever regarded with romantic interest, as 
Once the residence of the unfortunate and deluded 

| Blannerhassett. But little can be seen of what it | 
once was. Indeedso complete is the desolation, that | 
the foxes of the desert have literally made thgir dens | 
| Under the ruins of the foundation of the dwelling! 
| Alas! how changed! How true is it that reality is | 
| Stranger than fiction! 


| _ Ata period within the recollection of numbers of 


inhabitants of the neighborhood, the former pos- 
wre of this spot was living here in the enjoyment 
tall that could conduce to happiness. This indi 


‘dual, prompted, perhaps, by an admiration of our 


| residence of Mr. Putnam, signals were made, and 


heart-rending pangs of that last farewell to the flow- 
ery isle! 
As the boat floated down the stream, towards the | 


Mr. P. went on board. He found Mrs. B. in amost 
melancholy condition, though her strong mind and 
heroic fortitude, had up to this time most admirably | 
sustained her. But her present miserable situation, 
when brought in contrast with the blissful scenes of 
former days, produceda crowd of emotions that be- 
came insupportable, and she was overwhelmed in the | 
bitterness of grief. 

Mrs. Blannerhassett was provided by Mr. Putnam 
with such articles as she most needed, and the boat 
passed on. : 

After the excitement connected with the schemes 
of Burr had Subsided, Blannerhassett purchased a | ! 
plantation in Mississippi, near Natchez. He had | 
before sold his property on the island at an immense | 
sacrifice. While he resided in Mississippi, Mr. | 





== 


printed books, for £18,000; the nett receipt of copy- 
right on the first two editions only must have been 


| above £10 000. 


2.— Biography. 
Life of Wilberforce, by his Sons, 4,000 guineas. 
Life of Byron, by Thomas Moore, £1,000. 
Life of Sheridan, by ditto, either £2,000 or £3,000. 
Life of Hannah More, £2,000. 
Life of Cowper, by Southey, £1,000. 
Life and Times of George 1V., by Lady C. Bury, 

£1,000. 

Life of Walter Scott, by Lockhart—I understand 


above 50,000 volumes have been already sold at 


10s. 6d. per volume; and, by my calculation, a nett 


profit of 5s. must have been derived from it, equal to |! 


£12,500, in the two first years of copyright. 
3.— Poetry. 
*Byron’s Works, according to Mr. Murray’s adver- 
isement, £20,000. 
Half-share of Lord of the Isles, Scott, £1,500. 
Lalla Rookh, by Moore, £3,000. 
Rejected Addresses, £1,000. 
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Republication of Crabbe’s Works, by Mr. Murray, 
£3,000. 


Ditto of Wordsworth’s Works, by Moxon, 1,000 
guineas. 
4.—Novels. 


Bulwer’s, from £1,200 to £1,400 each. 

——Rienzi, £1,600. 

Marryatt’s, £1,000 to £1,200 each. 

Trollope’s Factory Boy, £1,800. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley (see Lockhart’s Life, 
vol. iii., p. 296) 22,500 copies sold previous to the 
sale of the current edition, which must have netted 
7s. per copy, £7,500—and this one out of 22 novels 
by the same author! The great collective edition 
of 48 volumes, with notes, called by Mr. Lockhart 
The Magnum, is understood to have reached an aver- 
age sale of 25,000 per vol. Mr. Lockhart says that 
the sale of Waverley in that edition has reached 40, 
000! The total number of 5s. volumes sold must 
therefore, be 1,200,000 ; and the publisher’s profit on 
these being at least 2s. per volume, the gain on the 
edition must be already £120,000, over and above 
that.on former publications of each novel; and the 
copyright of the first of these novels does not expire 
for four years. 

I was at considerable pains to ascertain what Sir 
Walter Scott had gained by his writings, now com- 

rised in 80 volumes, before I stated inmy pamphlet, 
in answer to Sergeant Talfourd’s published speech, 
that it amounted to a quarter of a million sterling, 
and, if the matter is properly inquired into by the 
House, that will be found below the mark. 
§.— Editorial payment. 

M. Lockhart,.®....... Quarterly Review, 

Professor Wiison,...... Blackwood’s Magazine, 

Professor Napier, ...... Edinburgh Review, 

Theodore Hooke. ...... New Monthly, 
certainly not less than £1,000 a year each, on the 
average. 

Mr. Macauly, Dr. Southey, Mr. Barrow, and other 
eminent men, one hundred guineas, for a single arti- 
cle in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews. 

6.— Miscellaneous. 
Hannah More derived £3,000 per annum from her 
oprage during many of the latter years of her 
ife. 

Rundall’s domestic Cookery, £2,000. 

Nicholas Nickleby, £3,000. 

Eustace’s Classical Tour, £2,100. 

Heber’s Journal.—I understood that Sir R. Inglis 
obtained, for the beautiful and interesting widow of 
Bishop Heber, by the sale of this work, £5,000. 

Murphy’s Almanac, £3,000. 








U. S. Consunare at Genoa Italy, 
Octobev 15th, 1843. 

Dear Sir.—Since the object of this communi- 
cation cannot fail to interest every patriot and friend 
of learning, I offer no apology for addressing you. 
Owing to reverses of fortune, the present represen- 
tative of the Durazzo family, one of the most ancient 
and illustrious of Genoa, and indeed all Italy, has of- 
fered hiscelebrated library for sale. As soon as I 
learned his intention, I called on the proprietor, and 
obtained his lowest terms, with the refusal of the li- 
brary for five months ; with the view of writing in 
the meantime to the United Statss, to see if Con- 
gress could not be prevailed upon to purchase it for 
the use of the Government. ‘This library has been 
in the process of collection, for several hundred 
years, and always in possession of the same family, 
who have at all times been distinguished friends of 
learning. It has long been esteemed one of the 
choicest private libraries in Europe. It contains 
over ten thousand volumes, of the most valuable and 
beautiful editions of the most celebrated authors of 
the ancient and modern world ; with several hundred 
very rare and valuable manuscripts in different lan- 
guages, many of them older than the art of printing ; 
works of inestimable value never printed, and of 
which no other copies are known toexist. Although 
the number of volumes is no greater, yet almost eve- 
ry celebrated author of every language is found init, 
since nearly the entire library is made up of large 
folio and quarto editions, which are very compre- 
hensive. It is bound uniform, in the most durable 
and beautiful style, and the whole is in a perfect state 
of preservation ; not an imperfect copy or volume ! 
The catalogue cannot be forwarded as only one ex- 
ists (in seven manuscript volumes, ) and only a gen- 
eral ideacan be given of its contents. Of the great 
departments of learning, the most extensive are hisy 
tory, laws, jurisprudence and diplomacy ; the classi- 
cal department is also very full ; containing all the 
Greek and Roman classics, in manuscript, by scho- 
lars of the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. These are among the most valuable in Europe. 





I have spent several days, expressly in the examina- 
tion of the library, and obtained the opinions of some 
of the best Italian scholars, and they all concur with 
the books of Bibleography in the opinion, that it is 
one of the choicest and most valuable private libraries 
in Europe. The price is so low it can offer no obsta- 
cle, it beingonly $30,000 dollars, which is much 
less than the original cost of the binding, and I am 
universally assured it is not one tenth the original 
cost of the printed volumes, not to mention the manu- 
scripts. The want of such a library is felt by Ameri- 
can statesmen and scholars ; and it may safely be 
asserted, that a more valuable treasure, could not be 
possessed by the present, or left to future generations. 
I then, dear sir, make this appeal to you, in the name 
of country and education; and for these two. sacred 
objects, I ask that you will, in every manner in your 

ower, do all you can to have the matter brought 
oten Congress early this session, and a bill passed, 
that the time may not pass by, and the five months 
expire, without consummating the object. The li- 
brary can be had no Jess. It can be boxed, insured 
and sent to Washington, ina perfect state for five 
thousand dollars. And] am willing to propose, todo 
it for that sum ; otherwise to merely charge costs 
alone. Let Congress choose its own mode however, 
and its own agent, only let the library be bought for 
the American People. 

Ihave the honor to be, dear sir, your obedient 


servant, 
C. EDWARDS LESTER, 
U. S. Consul at Genoa. 





(For the Northern Light.] 
A LOOK. 





BY JOHN D. COLLINS. 





What power in a look! 
’Tis the Sibylline book, 
Where mystical lore is revealed ; 
In Which we all read, 
And believing give heed, 
Till the tome of sweet words is unsealed. 


’Tis an infantile dower : 
At the dim nascent hour, 
Do its deep intonations begin ;— 
Nay, ’tis older than speech, 
And more quickly can reach 
The tense chords of perception within. 


As widely around 
As vitality’s bound, 
The foree of its function extends : 
To it trusts the brute, 
When he presses his suit, 
Or when in submission he bends. 


To man it doth show 
Both the friend and the foe, 

Though bland lips breathe different tone ; 
’Tis the monarch’s first friend, 
When his subjects intend, 

His highness by stealth to dethrone. 


When the mailed warriors come, 
At the beat of the drum, 
Here the chieftain determines his fate ;— 
Lo! the lover relies 
On the maid’s sparkling eyes, 
While reclining his vows to relate. 


To the saint’s modest face, 
Soon as felt divine grace, 
What a cherubim aspect is given! 
Look alone can impart 
Each emotion at heart ; 
Oh! is not this the language of Heaven? 
Alfred, N. Y., Dec. 1843. 





Statistics oF A Bee-Hive.—The ‘ masses” 
of every hive consist of two kinds of bees, the work- 
ers and the drones. The first are undeveloped fe- 
males; the second are the mates. Over these presides 
the mother of the hive, the queen-bee. The number 
uf workers in a strong hive, is about 15,000, and of 
drones about one to ten of these. This proportion, 
though seldom exact, is never very much exceeded, 
or fallen short of. A single family, where swarm- 
ing is prevented, will sometimesamount, accord- 
ing to Dr. Bevan, to 50,000 or 60,000. In their wild 
state, if we may credit the quantity of honey said to 
be found, they must sometimes greatly exceed this 
number.— Quarterly Review. m 





Life hath quicksands—life hath snares ; 
Care and age come unawares, 
LoncGeetiow. 





(For the Northern Light.] 
CONSANGUINITY OF MEN OF GENIUS. 





Many men of genius must have existed before a 
particular man of genius appears capable of con- 
ducting a particular reformation or revolution either 
in religion, politics, science, literature or art. These 
distinguished personages, although frequently natives 
of difierent countries, speaking different languages, 


living in different ages, and influenced by dissimi- 
| 


lar circumstances, are all members of a particular 
family of genius. They have all been the heirs of 
an tae Rss to the value of which each one has 
contributed, in proportion to his abilities and op- || 
portunities. Each one is indebted to his predecessor 
for a large portion of the knowledge which he pos- 
sesses, and each one endeavors te bequeath the rich | 
legacy of which he is temporarily the proprietor to 
his successors in as improved a condition as possi- 
ble. The same spirit which animated the founder 
of the family, burns with the same purity and ar- 
dor in the hearts of those who come after him, and 
continues in the same manner to urge and encourage 
them in perfecting and beautifying the work which | 
he commenced through a series of ages. The pp: 
gress of the mind, as it emerges from the darkness 
of barbarism and ignorance towards the noon-day 
splendor of intelligence and civilization, is slow and 
frequently imperceptible. In the annals of ages | 
past, we discover the origin of nearly every thing 
which conduces to our present comfort and hap- 
piness. It is foolish to call an individual a dis- 
coverer, or an inventor, who perhaps deserves cre- 
dit merely for having given the finishing stroke to 
that which individuals and events have been for 
ages engaged in completing. A learned writer ob- 
serves that ‘ the art of printing was brought almost 
to perfection in its infancy; so that like Minerva, it 
may be said to have sprung to life mature, vigorous 
and armed for war.’’ But this, however, has been 
proved not to have been the case, and notwithstand- 
ing the learned controversies concerning this art, 
maintained by nations and individuals, its early his- 
tory remains obscure. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the art of printing, like the art of engrav- 
ing, of making powder, and telescopes, advanced 
towards perfection by degrees. We can only trace 
their history back as far as the period at which they 
became useful or r ore properly appreciated. The 
discovery of the circulation of the blood has been | 
attributed to Harvey, of the seventh century, | 
but it appears to have been conjectured by Hippo- | 
crates, Servetus, and Vesalius. Czesaralpinus inves- 
tigated the subject, and admitted that such a thing 
was possible. Harvey living in a more enlightened 
age, and possessing much greater advantages than 
his predecessors, was able to correct their errors, | 
and finally establish the theory beyond a doubt. A | 
number of examples might be mentioned to illus- | 
trate the relationship of men of genius, which is 
created by their directing their minds towards the 
attainment of similar objects—by each one endea- 
voring to the extent of his capacity to improve that 
which his predecessor left unfinished. ‘‘ The learn- | 
ing of one man makes others learned, and the influ- 
ence of genius is in nothing more remarkable than 
in its effects on its brothers.’ ‘Aristotle, Hobbes, 
and Locke, Descartes and Newton, approximate 
more than we imagine. The same chain of intel- 
lect which Aristotle holds, through the intervals of 
time, is held by them, and links will only be added 
by their successors. The naturalists Pliny, Gess- 
ner, Aldrovandus, and Buffon, derive differences in 
their characters, from the spirit of the times, but 
each only made an accession to the family estate; 
while he was the leZitimate representative of the 
family of the naturalists, pre Pose scr Moliere and 
Foote are brothers of the family of national wits. 
The wit of Aristophanes was a part of the common 
property, and Moliere and Foot were Aristophanes; 
Plutarch, La Mothe le Vayer, and Bayle, alike 
busied in amassing the materials of human thought 
and human action, with the same vigorous and va- 
grant curiosity, must have had the same habits of 
life. If Plutarch were credulous, La Mothe le 
Vayer sceptical, and Bayle philosophical, all that 
can be said is, that though the heirs of the family 
may differ in their dispositions, no one will arraign 
the integrity of the lineal descent. Varro did for the 
Romans ov: Pausanias had done for the Greeks, 
and Montfaucon for the French, and Camden for 
ourselyes.”’ 
Mankind, in bestowing either their praise 
blame, are very fond of making great distinctions 
between those who have either disgraced or adorn 
ed the pages of history. They do not appear | 
consider that the man of genius is influenced more |, 
by the lessons of the past and the prevailing tastes ° 
his era, than by his own personal qualities or incli- | 
nations. Genius not only creates, but is itself creat- | 
ed and controlled by those who have lived in past | 
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ages, as well as by those among whom it appears. 
Those individuals, whom the world has admired and 
worshipped, must have made their appearance at the 
most important epochs mentioned in history ; but the 
majority of them have only been the first discoverers 


| commending the study of the Platonic Philosophy. 
| Lorenzo renewed with increased splendor the cele- 
| brated feast to the memory of Plato, which his dis- 
| ciples many years before were in the habit of hold- 

ing annually. The discovery of the art of printing 


and promulgators of an idea which would have | and the cultivation of the vernacular languages for- 
soon been in the possession of their contemporaries. | warded in a remarkable degree the progress of in- 
They unjustly receive the credit from the fickle | telligence and civilization, and prepared the way for4 
multitude for having originated that which was the | the reformation of the sixteenth century. The human 
labor of many individuals perhaps equally intelli- | mind was advancing. The people, having become in- 

ent and industrious. ‘‘ The sun illuminates the | telligent, were able to reason for themselves. Dur- 
Fills, while it is still below the horizon, aud truth is | ing the dark ages, the church possessing all the learn- 
discovered by the highest minds a little before it be-| ing, was able to manage them without difficulty.— 
comes manilest to the multitude. This is the ex-| The case was now altered. The great body of the 
tent of their superiority. They are the first to populace were perhaps equally and in some in- 
catch and reflect a light which without their assis- | stances more skilful than the clergy, whom chicanery 
tance must ina short time be apparent to those who | had corrupted and licentiousness rendered imbecile. 
lie far beneath them.’’ Individuals and countries | ‘** Men’s eyes were opened; they demanded a rea- 
frequently contend for the honor of having made the | son for every step from their long respected con- 
same discoveries. ‘‘Germany and England, Leib-| ductors, under whose guidance they had marched in 
nitz and Newton, each claims the honor of having | silence, so long as their eyes were closed. ‘The in- 
merited the Differential Calculus; but the truth is,| fancy of the nations of modern Europe was passed ; 
the discovery was made by neither. The spirit of | simplicity, disposed to believe every thing, had suc- 
the age whispered it in an undertone in the twilight | ceeded a spirit of curiosity, an intelligence impa- 
of the eighteenth century, and Newton and Leibnitz | tient to discover the foundations of things.’ Eras- 
alone, bending their ears, caught its accents, and| mus appeared, and after a short struggle left the 


both at once gave it utterance among men.’? Math-| field to Luther and Melancthon, men capable in 
t 


ematics had attained such an elevated position at this 
veriod, that if Leibnitz and Newton had never ex- 
isted, men of science could not have remained long 


without making the discovery of the science of 


Fluxions. The citizens of Herlem and Mentz, 


both claim the honor of the invention of the art of 


Printing. The former city intend to erect a statue 
of Coster, and the latter has already erected a sta- 
tue of Guttembergh. 

Luther has been called the father of the Reforma- 
tion, although it may be said almost to have com- 
menced about the period that paganism was abolish- 
ed inthe reign of Theodocius. The church even 
in its infancy began to assume a dominion and incul- 
cate doctrines that were in after ages to be the 
causes of many revolutions. The Albigenses (who 
had found shelter under the sway of the great feudal 
chiefs of the beautiful country of Province, the in- 
habitants of which were at that period the most en- 


lightened in Europe, speaking a language peculiar- | 


ly adapted to the art of composition, and possessing 
a number of writers whose ballads, satires and ama- 
tory productions were universally admired) were 


the first who had the audacity to reason openly con- | 


cerning religious matters, as well as seriousiy to 
question the abusive and burdensome power of the 
Pope. These early reformers did not fail to excite 


the indignation of Innocent IIJ, who, in order that | 


he might destroy the powerful influence of their 
doctrines, and put a stop to their rapidly increasing 
numbers, established that bloody tribunal the Inqui- 
sition, and also directed Simon De Montfort, one of 
the greatest and most cruel warriors of that period, 


to commence a crusade against the heretics, as they | 


were called. He was afterwards assisted by Ray 
mond VI, Count of Toulouse, (one of the Provincial 
chiefs) much against his own inclinations, as he had 
been among the first to oppose the tyranny of the 
Pope, and had even gone so far as to countenance 
the assassination of Peter De Castelnau, the first in- 
quisitor. This memorable crusade succeeded in si- 
lencing for a time the doctrines of the unfortunate 
innovators, and by destroying that liberty and peace 
which the people of Province had for so long atime 
engaged, put a stop to the rapid progress which they 
had heretofore been making in almost every depart- 
ment of human knowledge. As the people, how- 
ever, became every day more intelligent, the church 
persevering in its impious course, was continually 
involved in new difficulties, and at about the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, we _ find 
Dante, the father of the Italian language and litera- 
ture, placing in his lower regions the disciples of the 
Pope, and causing the inmates of his heaven to pro- 


| every respect of directing and controlling the refor- 
| mation, which at this period had arrived at its cli- 
max. ‘The one gained by his gentliness and supe- 





rior knowledge, what the other lost by his energy 
and enthusiasm. Those who are familiar with the | 
history of this important period, and those previous, | 
will very easily perceive that not many years could | 


religion. 
on the actors who appeared at the crisis of this = 
morable revolution in opinion, we should not forget 
| those who in preceding ages were equally favorable 
| to its progress, but were prevented from taking a 
more active and decided part in the contest on ac- 
count of the early age in which they lived and 
| the circumstances by which they were influenced. 
| Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, Erasmus, Huss, | 
| leaders of the Huguenots, Lollards, Waldenses and | 
| Albigenses, were the most distinguished brothers of 
the family of reformers. ‘That spirit which animat- 
ed the first disciples of christianity animated unin- 
terruptedly the hearts of their successors, and was 
‘transferred by them from one to the other uncon- | 
taminated. One champion no sooner vanishes | 
than another appears, armed and equipped ready to 
| fake his place. Wickliffe no sooner retires than Huss 
appears. Erasmus promotes the intentions of Huss, 
and Luther and Melancthon relieve Erasmus. Locke 
insinuates the theory of the association of ideas; 
Hartley establishes the theory beyond a doubt; Fol-| 
ard observes that the moderns have neglected the | 
| Roman method of breaking .the centre of an army | 
by charging in columns; Guibert improves the sug- 
gestion of lolard, and Nelson and Bonaparte be- 
come distinguished by improving the suggestions of 
| those men of genius. The hand of an allwise Pro- 
vidence may be seen in the progress of human af- 
fairs. ‘‘ He first prepares slowly and from afar that | 
which he designs to accomplish. He has ages in| 
Which to work.’? ‘In the’ history of the human | 
mind he takes an imperfect view, who is confined to| 
contemporary knowledge, as well as he who stops | 
short-of the ancients. Those who do not carry re- | 
searches through the genealogical lines of genius | 
mutilate their minds.”’ “= | 
| 
| 

LAW OF COPYRIGIIT IN ITALY. | 
| 

| 

| 














In the Austrian, Sardinian and Papal dominions, | 
and in the Kingdom of Naples the laws before 1840, 

| supported copyright in native books; bnt no state 
| extended protection to literary works published in | 
}any other, and piracy was incessant and ruinous. | 
In Tuscany matters were still worse. 





have passed without a radical reform in matters of | tion. 
In bestowing either our praise or blame | a fictitious name, the publishers are to be held as 


Leopold and | other stocks and securities.’ 


aa like these, no price could be paid for copy- 
right. 

‘From the time of the Emperor Ferdinand’s coro- 
nation, when the leading publishers in Lombardy 
petitioned for a general revision of the laws affecting 
them, an incessant agitation was kept up by them 
and their brethren, especially those of Tuscany. In 
May 1840, the whole aspect of affairs was changed 
by a treaty then concluded between the Emperor of 
Austria, for his Italian States, and the King of Sar- 
dinia. These sovereigns agreed that the provisions 
of the treaty should have the force of law in their 
respective dominions, and invited the other Italian 
Governments to become parties to it. The treaty 
has already been joined by the Two Sicilies, Tus- 
cany, Modena and Lucca. In these states therefore, 
literary property is now protected far more efficient- 
ly than in ourown country. The most important of 
its provisions are the following : 

A copyright, or right of property is declared to 
exist as to all works of science, literature and art, 
(including pictures, statues and drawings,) which 
appear in the respective states; as to theatrical works 
which are protected against representation, as well 
as against publication by printing ; as to copper- 
plates, lithographs, medals and plastic works. The 
right of publication, and of assigning the property, 
is in the author or his assignees during the author’s 
life ; and if the work has been published during the 
author’s life time, it is protected for thirty years af- 
ter his death. If published after his death, it is pro- 
tected for forty years from the day of publication. 
Works published by scientific and literary bodies 
are protected for fifty years from the day of publica- 
If works are published anonymously, or under 


authors, so long as the real author does not assert his 
right, [a useful hint for our proprietors of periodi- 
cals.] Every article of anencyclopedia or periodi- 
cal work, exceeding three printed sheets is to be held 
a separate work. Newspapers and other periodicals 
are expressly allowed to extract passages. But they 
must specify the work, and confine their extract to 
three printed pages of the original. Piracy is clear- 
ly and fairly defined. The sale of piratical copies is 
forbidden, even if the operations preparatory to the 
sale, shall have taken place abroad. It is especially 
declared that the rights and exercise of the censor- 
ship, shall remain entire. The treaty is to hold good 
for four years, and then to be either annulled, upon 
six months, notice from either party, or re-enacted 
with improvements.— Spalding’s History of Italy. 





{For the Northern Light.] 
THE COMPTROLLER’S ANNUAL REPORT, 

This document was transmitted to the legislature 
on the 3d day of January. From the various sub- 
jects treated of by the Comptroller, the paper is ne- 
cessarily of considerable length; but will wellrepay 
an attentive perusal. It is characterized by all the 
ability and force for which the previous reports of 
that officer are distinguished. A plain but cursory 
review of the financial history, internal improve- 
ments, etc. of the state, is presented, which must be 
deeply interesting to the people of the state, and to 
its creditors. The present condition of the General 
Fund, the Common School Fund, that sustains the 
sheet anchor of our political system; the Literature 
Fund, and the U.S. Deposite Fund; the situation of 
the trust funds in the hands of the Comptroller; and 
the condition of the banking institutions, are given, 
together with various and important suggestions and 
recommendations which relate to these subjects. 

It appears that the capital of the General Fund in 
1800, amounted to 3,750,000. This arose from 
‘“ the securities taken for the sales of lands, the re- 
venue arising from quit rents, the stocks received 
trom the U. States on account of expenditures by 
this state for the common government, and various 
Upon the revenue ari- 


nounce the most withering censures against the | his advisers had unfortunately been infected by the| sing from this fund, the government relied for sup- 


monks and clergy. The gentle Petrarch—the learn-| fallacy which regards such property as a monopoly ; | port. 


In 1814, this fund had a capital of 44,396,- 


ed Laurentius Valla and the witty Boccaccio, were | and accordingly, in that Duchy, the laws refused | 943.97. 


equally zealous in exposing the religious follies and 
absurdities of their era. 
fourteenth century the venerable Wickliffe appeared 


| . . . 
| protection, even to native productions, unless the | 


About the middle of the | government should have granted to them a special | Fund was laid, by taking from the Common Fund 


| privilege. A collected edition of Romagnosi’s works | the nett proceeds arising from the sales of five hun- 


“‘In 1805, the foundation of the present School 


in England, and by translating the Bible into the! on philosphy and jurisprudence, published not long | dred thousand acres of the public lands. The means 
vernacular English, widened the breach between the | agoat Florence, was pirated in a few monthsat Prato; | for establishing the Literature Fund were also drawn 


disciples of the church and the reformers a centurybe- | and Tommaseo’s Dictionary of Synonymes, hasbeen | from this source. 


fore the appearance of Luther and Melancthon. Huss | twice pirated in the former city, being the. very place | 


made his appearance in Bohemia, and was more zea- 
lous in his opposition to the church than his prede- 
cessor and master Wickliffe had done. This enthusi- 
astic reformer was condemned to be burnt alive by 
the council of Constance, at the investigation of Se- 
Zismond. The illustrious house of the Medici 
and many of their learned contemporaries, endeavor- 
ed to destroy the influence of the Pope and his cler- 


Sy. They introduced a purer tone of morals by re-| ficient to reimburse the cost of printing. In circum- 


| 
| 


The former has a capital of &1,975,093.15, and 
where it was first printed. The injury inflicted on | the latter of %268,990.57 —the annual revenue from 
the authors of expensive and laborious works, was| both, &126,223.05. The interest of the United 
often irretrievable. A letter was read at a meeting | States Deposit Fund is also applied to the support 
of the Archological Institute in Rome, in which| of common schools and academies. The revenue 
Micali announced, that he had been just made | derived from this fund is $222,657.84. The total 
aware of a Milanese reprint of his book on the An-| revenue of these funds therefore, which is set apart 
cient Italian nations, and that he was consequently | for the support of common schools and academies, 


obliged to offer his own edition at a price barely suf- | is $348,880.89. 
In the year 1817, the Canal Fund was created, by 
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withdrawing from the general fund the salt and auc- | The capital of all the banks in the state is, $43,- 


tion duties. This fund was pledged for the payment 

of interest and the redemption of the principal of 

the Erie and Champlain canal debt. ‘‘ The sum ac- 

tually drawn from these two sources of revenue and 
plied to the Canal Fund, from 1817 to 1836, was 
5,647,497.41.” 

In 1832, a law was passed authorizing the stocks, 
bonds and mortgages belonging to the General Fund, 
“to be sold or exchanged for cash, and the avails | 
to be expended for the ordinary support of govern. 
ment. by this operation, the capital of this fund 


became extinct at the close of the fiscal year in 1835. | 


Under the amendment of the constitution, ratified in 
the same year, the revenues from auction and salt 
duties, which had been given to the Canal Fund for 
the preceding eighteen years, were restored to the | 
General Fund.’’ 
The total cost of all the state canals, including | 
the enlargement of the Mrie canal, is set down at) 
#30,885,029.26. At 5} percent., the average rate | 
aid by the state upon loans, the interest on this sum | 
is $1,698,676 .60. 
The nett revenue of the canals for the year ending | 
30th Sept. 1843, is $1,456,760.69. | 
It thus appears that the canals during the last fis- | 
cal year, have not yielded a sum sufficient to pay the | 
interest on the cost of construction. 
The direct debt of the state is as follows: 


' 
| 
| 
| 


Principal. Interest. 
Canal debts,-+++++++e+++- $20,411,291-18 #1,111,662-46 
Treasury debt,++++++++++++> 5,423,415-33 265,599+ 338 





$25,934,706-51 1, 377,261-84 
1,951,675-66 


Balance to be providedfor,- 23,893,130 85 


Available means on hand,-- 
; 
The debt of the state has been increased during | 
the year, $661,541.27. | 
he total amount received into the Treasury, dur- 
ing the year ending Sept. 30th “for tolls, rents of 
surplus waters, and interest on current canal reve-| 
nues,”’ is #1,920,099. 48. 
The amount paid ‘ for interest on debt, (except | 
old Erie and Champlain canal debt)—paid also all | 
expenses of maintenance, and £200,000 reserved | 
per chap. 240, laws of 1843, 31,665,310.20.” 
Surplus revenue, applicable to payment of canal | 
debt, $254,789.28. 
The revenue from all soorces during the year, is--#2,992,826-9) | 
The expenses for support of government, all char- | 
ges except temporary loans, for maintenance of 
canals, interest on debt, and #200,000 for losses 


in Canal Fund, ++++++ serereceeece rereee cone cerns 2,692,560-03 


Surplus of Canal and General Fund revenues,++-+ $300,265-78 | 

«« The General Fund and the Canal Fund together | 
fall %166,734.50 short of the sum pledged annually | 
by the law of 1842, asa sinking fund for the pay. 
ment of the principal of the public debt.” 

The Comptroller, after stating the amount of debt 
payable during the next six years, expresses the 
opinion that it will be necessary to continue the mill 
tax, until the expiration of that period. 

The total amount, including interest, which will 
be required to pay the debts of defaulting railroads, 
is $9,636,204. 88. 

The total amount, including interest, which will 
be required to pay the canal debt, is $40,268,369. 34. 

7 If allowance be made for the funds on hand ap- 
plicable to the debt, nearly two millions of dollars, 
and the interest thereon for eighteen years, there 
will still remain over thirty-six millions to be provi- | 
ded for. This shows that there will be required an- 
nually at least two millions of dollars, to provide for | 
the public debt for each of the succeeding eighteen | 
years. Besides this large sum, to be applied exclu- | 
sively for the payment of principal and interest of 
the debt, there will be needed at least half a million | 
more for the maintenance of the canals, and seven 
or eight hundred thousand dollars for the support of 
the government. Requiring an average annual dis- 
bursement, for all the purposes of the state, of at 
least three millions two hundred thousand dollars, 
for eighteen successive years; being an aggregate 
for the whole period of more than fifty-seven millions 
of dollars.” 

‘*There has been paid during the last fiscal year 
for the maintenance of the lateral canals and interest | 
on the debt of their construction, the sum of $474,- 
765.23, over and above all the revenues derived from 
them.”’ 

“« The great increase of revenue from tolls, com- 
paring the past with the preceding season of naviga- 
tion, and the high credit of the public stocks, exhi- 
bit a most gratifying improvement in our-condition.”’ 
But ‘‘ this state of things, instead of affording any 
reason for returning to the former disastrous system 
of borrowing and spending, ought only to encourage 
us to adhere, with unflinching firmness, to a policy 
which has produced such gratifying results.”’ 

**The Bank Fund now amounts to $109,227.72.” 








| 369,152, and the circulation on the Ist of Nov. last, 
; amounted to $17,213,101. 
There is the sum of $579,353 remaining outstand- 


|ing of the notes of insolvent safety fund banks, which | 


the Bank Fund cannot redeem before 1849. 

The Comptroller recommends that all the banks 
of the state be required to redeem their notes at par 
\in the city of New-York. 


These are some of the most important statements | 


\of the Report, which will well repay an attentive 
| perusal. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
MY NATIVE LAND. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


I. 

My native land! again I greet, 

My wand’rings are forever o’er; 
Weary of life’s tumultuous round, 

I seek thy soothing rest, once more; 
The regal grandeur | have seen, 

The city’s pomp—the village glee, 
With all their splendor are as naught, 

Compar’d, my native land, with thee. 


ll, 

Tho’ years have fled, since then I left 

My native, happy, peacefnl shore— 
And change, with desolating hand, 

Has mark’d my pleasing haunts of yore; 
Tho’ friends endear’d by many a tie, 

Are pass’d from thee, and earth away— 
Still, native land, I now return, 

Resolved no more from thee to stray 


II. 
My native land! thy rugged hills 
In lofty forms majestic rise; 
Their tow’ring summits seem to meet 
And mingle with the azure skies; 
Adown thy rough and rocky sides, 
The roaring, rushing torrent pours; 
While o’er their giddy, mist yheights, 
The eagle, bird of freedom, soars 


IV. 
My native land! thy precious name, 
First prompted me to touch the lyre; 
Oh, may I keep the strings in tune, 
While being fans poetic fire! 
And lives there one of human mould, 
Whose ardor burns not thus to hear, 
Amid the din of life’s alarins, 
Such heart-felt music meet his ear ? 
7. 
My native land! how blest the sound, 
How pure and hallowed thy repose; 
Those visions of my boyhood’s prime, 
Do fondest thoughts of thee disclose; 
For thee, my verse shall freely flow, 
Inspired by magic charms, thine own; 
While retrospection’s kindly glance, 
Recalls some former pleasure, flown. 


VI. 

When creeping age unconscious leaves 

Its with’ring blight upon my head; 
When earth has lost the power to please, 

And life is felt a ‘* brittle thread’— 
To thee will mem’ry yield her store, 

Thou source whence all my virtues spring! 
And while the mind is sound and sane, 

A ceaseless soug, for thee, Il sing. 


Vil. 
But, when ‘* life’s harp” is all unstrung 
And death has laid thy bard at rest; 
May he sleep out the dreamless night, 
Beneath the turf, that wraps thy breast; 
And, oh, may’st thou, my native land! 
Remain a theme in classic rhyme, 
Until the high archangel breaks 
In twain, the mighty chord of Time. 
Ithaca, January, 1844. 


ARTISANS OF FormER Days.—At Colchester, 
in 1296, and 1331, a carpenter’s stock was valued at 
a shilling, and consisted of five tools. Other trades- 
men were almost as poor; but a tanner’s stock, if 
there is no mistake, was worth £9 6s. 10d. more 
than ten times any other. Tanners were principal 
tradesmen, the chief part of their dress being made 
of leather. 


{For the Northern Light.) 
AN ADVENTURE ON THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, I 


| [From the unpublished Correspondence of two Ci-devant Class. | 
mates. ], I 


G. of —— to M. of Virginia. 

In the winter of 18—, I had occasion to leave the 
milder latitude of the city of A—, my then residence, 
in one of the ‘‘middle states,”? and visita portion of 
New England, partly on business and partly for 
pleasure, or 1 might rather say, at that inclement 
scason, for the interest and excitement oftravel. In 
my route was included a section of Vermont, about 
midway from north to south of the state, embracing 
| the two ranges of the Green Mountains, which I was 
“necessarily compelled to pass. The westerly range, 
| in consequence of the directions of a tellow traveler, 
who had but a few days previous made the passage 
, at the imminent risk of his life, I avoided, as an Irish- 

man might say, by deviating somewhat from my | 
, course, and going through it at the “‘ Notch ” where 

a small but industrious stream has bisected the rocky | 
_ barrier, and worn its bed down to the very base of 
the mountain. 

| But I was not so fortunate with the next. As na- 

| ture had provided no opening, and art had not yet 
Visited that region, to take into consideration the 
propriety of a tunnel, and my time would not admit 
of going round, I had to go over, and go over I did, 
as you will presently learn. 

| At this length of time, (18— to 1840,) though the 
incidents I am about to relate, are vividly distinct 
in my recollection, especially the tragical part of 
them; my memory may be tinged a little with the 
ideal, and possibly yield some of the details in the fill- 
ing up of thatterrible tableaux vivant, to some extent 

|to a thrillingly impressed imagination. I have no 

| disposition, however, to exaggerate in any particu- 

lar, and know too well the inadequacy of my pen 

| to describe the scene without even the slightest de- 

| parture from truth, in such a manner as to convey to 

| you the feelings it occasioned. | 

| After leaving the ‘ Notch,’? and regaining the 

route I had deviated from, on the opposite side of the 

| mountain, (the conveyance was a stage coach which 

,is the only mode of travel in that part of New Eng- 

, land,) I traversed the intervening country and arrived 

in the afternoon of a stormy day at the foot of the 
‘eastern range.” At this place, a public house 
and a few scattered dwellings, the line of communi- 
cation was broken, from some cause which I did 
not ascertain, or have now forgotten, and it became 
|necessary for me to incur a delay of twenty- 

| four hours, or proceed with a private conveyance. 

| Anxious to get on, J chose the latter, and as my ill 
luck would have it, at the suggestion of some person, 

| perhaps my fated conductor, | took a bye-road to 

| save a few miles of the distance, and also to enable 
/me,(as 1 was told,) to get over the mountain before 
dark. We proceeded ina small sleigh, comforta- 
bly rapt in buffalo skins, drawn by a superannuated 

| broken winded animal, and in the midst of a storm 
of most foreboding aspect, began our slow and toil- 
some ascent. To give you a glimpse of the sequel, 
‘before I proceed further, I will apprise you of the 
nature of the danger to which I was hastening, and 

' which now commenced by imperceptible degrees, | 
infusing its pireternatural monitions into my mind. 
T must first take a siep back however, and note a little 
more in detail, the circumstances attending the fit- 
ting out of my conveyance, and departure from the 

| accustomed line of travel. 

On my arrival at the ‘‘ stage house,’ I entered 
the bar room tomake some inquiry respecting my 
route, and was met by a coarse, rough-looking fel- 
low, enveloped in a travelling coat of buffalo skin, 
with a huge cap of the same material, slouched over 
his face so as to leave but one eye visible, and a 

‘small portion of his features above a ferocious pair 
of whiskers. Ibad an impression of having seen 
him at the last place where we had changed horses, 
and was not certain that he had not accompanied us 
either as an outside passenger, or in a different con- 
veyance ; but this was a mere passing thought, dis- 
guised as he was, and it was natural he should be so, 
considering the coldness of the weather, it would not 
be very remarkable if I were mistaken in my sur- 
mises. I addressed myself to another individual 
whom I took for the stage agent, and was replied to 
by this man, in an under tone, with his sinister eye 
directed to my valise, (as I afterwards remembered, 
these things all occurred to me subsequently, and thus 
far neatly in the order in which J have related them,) | 
which I carried in my hand. The stage agent, } 
such he were, did not heed my inquiry, and I depo 
sited my valise with a young manin the bar, and was 
about to accost him again, when another man whom 
I had not seen entered the room and repeated to me 

|nearly the same advice so obligingly given by ™Y 
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acquaintance in the suspicious dress. 
field road fifteen miles when you get there, 
they will direct you the best way to ham, 
about ten miles on.”? There was something in his 
manner that reminded me of the aforesaid individual, 
his abrupt address, not altogether different tone, us- 
ing the same language, oat the whiskers, but his 
costume was different and rather more prepossessing. 
Observing me to hesitate, he added, ‘it is a good 
road and you will get through before dark by taking 
a private conveyance, besides saving about fifteen 
miles.’? In addition to this, 1 had learned that the 
public conveyance which did not leave until the next 
day, was an open wagon, instead of a coach, and 
these combined arguments soon decided me, as to 
the course I should take. ‘Therefore, with some 
vague misgivings, I bargained with mine host, to 
send me forward with all despatch by the‘‘———field 
road.’’ ‘The charge for this service, (an exorbitant 
sum, ) was paid in advance, and during this part of 
the negotiation, I very incautiousiy (as will finally 
appear, ) exhibited the contents of a tolerably well 
stored pocket book, and also for some trifling pur- 
pose opened my valise, disclosing several small am- 
Soca parcels,which might easily have been mis- 
taken for packages of bank notes, which they as- 
suredly were not. The arrangements were hastily 
completed and we were soon on ourway. ‘The dri- 
ver was not in a communicative mood; the storm 
which it was necessary to guard against, prevented 
many colloquial endeavors on my part, and envelop- 
ing myself quite stoically in the buffalo robe, I re- 
solved upon a doze as a philosophical alternative. 
We had proceeded as I supposed eight or ten miles 
in this way, over every variety of roads, ascending 
and descending, turning every point of compass, 
and apparently not increasing very much our eleva- 
tion, when I broke off my uncomfortable napping, 
and looked out to take a survey of our position. | 
asked my taciturn companion how far we were from 
our destination, and was gruffly informed it was about 
ten miles. It was growing dark, and we had been 
two hours and a half according to his computation in 
accomplishing five miles. I opened my eyes in as- 
tonishment at this announcement, and _ scrutinized 
him for a moment, rather incredulous as to the ac- 
curacy of his statement, when, to my utter amaze- 
ment, I recognized in him the features of my uncere- 
monious acquaintance atthe inn. Endeavoring not 
to betray any uneasiness, I questioned him asto the 
cause of our singular progress, and was evasively 
informed that he had mistaken a part of his way! 

This brings me to a point in the narrative not far 
from where I digressed, (though a little in advance, ) 
as it may appear to you abruptly, but in fact it is 
only carrying out the order in which the events were 
impressed upon my mind ; and it would now scarce- 
ly be necessary to add what you cannot have failed 
to imagine, that I considered my life in jeopardy from 
a highwayman. 

To resume then where I left off, after a rather te- 
dious unravelling of the plot, we jogged on ata slow 
pace; the pelting of the storm increased by a keen 
penetrating wind, and night fairly set in; besides the 
irksomeness of my condition was enhanced by an 
evident departure from the abodes of civilized men, 








and entering upon a wild and desolate region of | to a full stop; the driver sprang upon his feet and 
country, as we ascended higher up the mountain. | turned upon me with a ferocious look, exclaiming 


The road was frequently obstructed by the drift- 
ing snow, and our progress retarded in proportion. 
My fears were gaining the ascendancy in an inverse 
ratio to the acceleration of our speed, and the accu- 
mulation of these ominous and foreboding circum- 
stances, the rapid and successive evolution of ideas, 
the strange and incongruous medley of far-off recollec- 
tions, and by-gone reminiscences, that were at work 
in my mind, it would be impossible to describe. One 
who has escaped drowning, or been on the confines 
of the other world from some other cause, may pos- 


sibly realize the sensations I experienced, for it is | 


said the occurences of a whole life flash before them 
with electrical instantaneousness at such moments. 
As far as [am able, however, I will pursue the course 
of events and impressions to the denouement of the 
narrative. 

There were two prominent and painful alternatives 
presented to my mind ; forI could no longer doubt 
that a crisis involving serious consequences was ap- 
proaching, either to take the life of a fellow being in 
self preservation, (which I had the means of doing, 
or to hazard my own, and perhaps when too late, 
sacrifice it for my fatal timidity, and perish in the 
midst of a wild and unfrequented country, away from 
friends and home, leaving them to an endless conjec- 
ture respecting my fate, and exposing my memory 
to the uncharitable constructions which a sudden and 
unexplained disappearance, under the circumstances 
of my absence, would be too liable to attach to it. 
You will expect from your knowledge of a slight 
tinge of rashness in my character, that I promptly 


‘*Take the | 


| tion which Falstaff says is the better part of valor, 
| and make use of every expedient in my power to 
‘avert so fearful a result. 


| method of circumventing or frustrating the evidently 


harmlessly intended to inform me of the cause of our 
sudden pause ; theanimal having been moved, most 
likely by a respectful fellow feeling for its kind, 
to pay a passing homage to its remains. The blow 
I had received was occasioned by an ejectment from 
the sleigh, simultaneously with the report of my Ws- 
tol, and a headlong plunge upon the frozen ground, 
the horse, (the living one,) having been frightened 
by the explosion, and at the same time released from 
the guidance of the dexter rein, which was singular- 
ly enough cut by my ball, and making a side 
movement which had caused the upset ; the trick- 
ling of the melting snow in my neck had revived me. 
The driver becoming entangled in the midst of the 
melée, was furiously dragged from the scene of ac- 
tion, until fortunately met at some distance by an 
approaching team and rescued from his perilous sit- 
uation. He was kindly assisted back to the spot 
where he found me perfectly recovered, and ready 
to resume, after collecting our wrecked materials, 


resolved upon my course of action. I did so, but at 
the same time determined to exercise that discre- 


Accordingly I set my wits to work to devise some | 


concerted plans that had been laid for my destruc- 
| tion, or at least robbery, and it has since been a mat- 
| ter of astonishment with what coolness and delibera- 
| tion, I proceeded to the work. I believe the pe- 
| culiarity of my temperament is such, if peculiarity it 
| is, that under strong excitement, my perceptions are 

keener, and resources greater than when acting un- | 
i der less disturbing influences. My first endeavor, 
| after a rapid review of all the circumstances related, 
| was to draw out under a disguised and careless con 
| versation with the driver his designs, or obtain some 
‘clue tothem, which might be disclosed in reply to 
| my interrogatories. This artifice failed, for only one 
| reason, the incorrigible dislike of my companion for | the “ uneven tenor of our way.’ 
| familiar conversation. I next attempted a moral| Happily for my reputation,he had no recollection 
| lecture; though he was not gifted with colloquial | of the shot I had fired, (though I imagined myself a 
| powers, he could not avoid being a listener. Chang- | better marksman, ) and attributed the accident mere- 
| ing the subject with tact and adreitness, to excite no | ly to the fractious humor of his spirited animal. My 
| suspicion, I called up some of the most recent ex-! pistol was of course concealed and no further allu- 
| amples of crime, committed with every precaution sion made to the subject. 
| and in the absence of any possible evidence but the} Onthe whole the damage was much less than might 
| All-seeing eye that could lead to detection, and | have becn expected, (there were three singular per- 
| yet the miserable perpetrator was brought to a speedy | forations in the buffalo robe, which J have since learn- 
| punishment. I instanced the singular fact in the | ed have been a matter of some wonderment, ) we re- 
| statistics of capital offences, that out of innumera-| sumed, and soon completed in safety our journey, 
| ble cases that have occurred for a series of years | and thus ends my adventure upon the Green Moun- 
| but one in a thousand has escaped the unerring pen- | tains; the ‘“‘brigand” was perfectly unharmed, and 
|alty, insome form orother. Upon this subject he | /was more scared than hurt. 
spake. He directed me to shift my position, 
and adjust the buffalo robe which was admitting 
too much of the storm for his personal convenience ! 
At the same time he seemed to disencumber himself 
for my particular benefit, after having seen that my 
| hands were not in contiguity with any weapon, if | 
i had any. This was certainly anunexpected commen- 
tary upon my lecture; so, coolly remonstrating against | ed his preliminary education at the Albany Acade- 
| his disinterestedness, I replaced my hands and seiz- | my, was graduated at Yale College, and then select- 
| ed my pistol with a firm grasp, determined to main-| ed the profession of law as his employment for life. 
| tain that argumentat least, whatever might be his) At the period of his premature decease, which was 
contempt fora milder one. Preparing myselfas far | at the early age of thirty, his prospects of success 
|as possible for a sudden and desperate effort, and | were highly flattering. 

committing to his own daring recklessness the con-| But we have chiefly to speak of him, in these brief 
| sequences, I awaited in silence the result. lines, as a student. He had cultivated all his oppor- 
| It was not long in approaching. We had now | tunities with great industry and assiduity ; having 
| reached nearly the summitof the mountain; the set-| been so fortunate, as to be thoroughly imbued with 
‘tlements had dwindled into few and far between | an acquaintance with the ancient languages; he pre- 
| openings in the thickening forests, and the last glim- | served and improved this by a review of the best 
| mering light from a cottage window had long been! authors. Indeed his facility in acquiring languages 
| passed. ‘The fitful blasts were sweeping through the | was one of his most striking characteristics. French 

and German he had mastered, and at the same time, 


tree tops with a mournful sound, and the storm which 
|had raged with so much violence heretofore, af-| he was making rapid progress, in the Northern Lan- 
guages, particularly Danish and Swedish. His li- 


| fording a slightrelief by a sort of sympathy, which 
| mutual misery and suffering are supposed to create, brary contains some of the most renowned works in 
| had abated, as if to add to the gloomy contrast and | {he Jiterature of those countries. 
excite the evil genius of the hour to fearful and un-| ‘The branch of science on which he bestowed the 
hallowed deeds. We had entered a wood in which the greatest attention, was that of Meteorology, and he 
star-light was nearly excluded by thick and over-| was accumulating materials for publication at no dis- 
| hanging trees, and were almost groping our way in| tant period. Several branches of Natural History, 
| an unbeaten track, when suddenly our animal came | were also cultivated with a view to the collection of 
specimens, and a knowledge of their characters. 
All these pursuits, which while they daily improved 
his moral and intellectual nature, promised at no dis- 
tant time, to give hii a prominent place amon 
American scholars, have been ietuwvagted-<quiial 
by the hand of death ; and we are left to mourn over 
his loss to his bereaved family, and sorrowing friends. 





(Fas, 


Yours ever, 





HORACE B. WEBSTER. 

We announce with deep regret, the loss of one of 
our earliest and most intelligent contributors. 

Mr. Webster wasa native of this city. He receiv- 








dead * * * J fired; the nextinstantI was 


| 

| violently hurled from the sleigh, a heavy blow upon 
| the head, a strangling sensation, and all conscious- 
| ness and life for the time being was over. * * 
| 
| 


I had remained inthis state perhaps ten minutes, 
when I gradually came to myself and a vague and 
ill-defined feeling of a trickling sensation down my 
neck and side which | imagined to be blood, served 
to revive me to asenseof mycondition. Upon en- | 
deavoring to rise I discovered an object partly beneath 
me, which I had just animation enough to ascertain 
was a dead body. 

A callous indifference prevented me from making 
at the time a post mortem examination of the sub 
ject. I was benumbed with cold, and my ideas were 
| somewhat unhinged by the injury I had received, 

and I cared little whether my inhuman _ persecutor 
| were the victim, or myself spared to a much better 
ifate. Butthis lethargy could not last. Arousing 
| myself by a brisk effort to quicken the circulation of 
| the blood, if any were left in me, I found to my 
agreeable reliefthat I had received no material in- 
jury. My first thought was then one of gratitude for 
my preservation, and next to call aloud for help to 
resuscitate if possible my miserable victim. * * 

To keep you no longer in suspense, I jump to the 
finale. And seriously, I must ask your pardon, but 
** circumstances over which I had no control,” regu- | 
late the conclusion. In few words, the dead body 
was that of a horse! The exclamation of the driver 
which my fears had distorted into a horrible impre- 
cation, and which had led to the catastrophe, was 





LIFE. 


Change is the constant feature of society. The 
world is like a magic lantern, or the shifling scenes 
of a pantomime. 

TeN YEARS converts the population of schools 
into menand women; the young into fathers a 
matrons ; makes and mars fortunes, and buries the 
last generation but one. 

TWENTY Years converts infants into lovers, 
and fathers and mothers; renders youth the operative 
generations ; decides men’s fortunes and distinctions ; 
converts active men into crawling drivellers, and 
buries all preceding generations. 

THIRTY YEARS raises an active generation from 
nonentity; changes fascinating beauties into bearable 
old women; converts lovers into grandfathers; and 
buries the active generation or reduces them to de- 
crepitude and imbecility 

Forry yeans, alas! changes the face of all 
society ; infants are growing old; the bloom of youth 
and beauty has passed away ; two active generations 
have been swept from the stage of life; names so 
cherished are forgotten ; unsuspected candidates for 
fame have started from the exhaustless womb of na- 
ture. 
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Literary Notices. 





HARPER’S ILLUMINATED AND NEW PICTORIAL BIBLE : 
Embellished with sixteen hundred historical Engravings, ex- 
elusive of an Initial letter to each chapter, by J. A. Adams: 

@ more than fourteen hundred are from Original Designs by J- | 

Complete in not exceeding 50 numbers, at 2 
cents each. Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street, New-York. 

Harper & Brothers are the most enterprising and | 
industrious publishers in the United States. Not on-| 
ly in the quantity, but the quality of their works do | 
they surpass their contemporaries. They have an 
empire of reading under the sway of their sceptre. 

Hardly a day elapses, without their gigantic press 

sending a book outinto the world. Smooth white pa- | 

per and clear type—in fine, an elegance in all the de- 
tails of book-making, characterize the works which 
have their names upon the title-page as publishers. 

The work of which we have given the title above, is | 

an apt illustration of the foregoing remarks. Itmay 

indeed be called, as well from its sacred character 
as its execution, ‘‘ the book of books.’? The de-| 
sign is eminently useful and beantiful. There is not | 

a page of the divine writings but is susceptible of | 

victorial embellishment—not one but has power to | 

Kindle the enthusiasm of genius, and stimulate its 

highest powers to the greatest exertion. Indeed, it 

is proof of the most commanding genius, to embody 
the thoughts and ideas which the reading of the sa- 
cred scriptures inspire. So sublime—so tremendous | 

—and withal so shadowy from their vastness, are the | 

images flitting before the mind’s eye, while dwel- | 

ling upon these inspired pages, that the strong wings 
of the most gifte| imagination, might well faiter in 
their flight after the darting phantasmagoria. ‘To 
say that the artist has succeeded in reflecting to the 
mind of the reader some of these ideas, is high praise 
indeed. Executed with the highest finish a deli- 
cacy—in all the fine elaboratenesé of the art, the en 
gravings give shape and reality to the narratives of | 
Holy Writ. The one in which creation is represent 
ed as bursting’ from chaos, is grand. This work 
when completed will be valuable in the highest de- 
gree—adorned with such pictorial embellishments, 
as well as in the luxury of typography, independent- 
ly of its paramount importance asa book in whose 
pages as much of the great I Am is seen as He 
vouchsafes to his fallen, feeble and erring creatures. 

It should be in every library that pretends to select 

ness or value: and not the least of its reconmenda- | 

tions, in these times, to public favor, is its exceeding 
cheapness. It is, as with nearly all of these publish 

ers’ work, in process of publication in numbers, the 
first of which only has appeared. 

We add the following from the advertisement of 
the work : 

« Tt will be printed from the standard copy of the | 

American Bible Society, and contain the Apocry- 

ha, a Concordance, Chronological Table, List of | 

-roper Names, General Index, Table of Weights, | 

Measures, &c. ‘The large Frontispieces, Titles to 

the Old and New ‘Testaments, Family Records, Pre- 

sentation Plate, Historical Illustrations and Initial | 

Letters to the Chapters, Ornamental Borders, &c., | 

will be from original designs, made expressly for | 

this edition by J. G. Chapman, Esq., of New-York. | 

In addition to which, there will be about one hundred | 

and forty large Engravings, from designs by distin- | 

guished modern artists in France and England: to | 
which a full Index will be given in the last number.” | 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF HANNAH MORE : 
trait. New-York, Harper & Brothers, 1543, | 

Here is another work which reflects great credit | 
upon the Messrs. Harper. The writings of Hannah | 

More will endure as long as the English language is | 
written or spoken. Appealing to the purest feelings | 
of human nature—inculcating none but the most vir- 
tuous sentiments—it is not strange that the works of | 
this authoress should be held in the highest esteem 

nd respect. In them may be found a code of mor- | 
als, worthy of universal acceptance. In the graces | 
and embellishments of style, she is not wanting. She 


G. Chapman 





with a por- | 


| ed by the above announcement. 
/an eminently valuable addition to literature, every 


| No. 4 has appeared. To say anything in praise of 
| this product of Gibbon’s talent and research, would 


be superfluous indeed. The decline and fall of the 


| Roman Empire, is woven as it were inthe very woof 


of memory. No education can be complete without 
its having been received into the mind. Itis not 
only reliable as a work of profound learning and in- 
vestigation, but if is set off and brightened by an el- 
oquence and beauty of language perfectly bewitch- 
ing. Thus while it presents the grave truths of his- 
tory, it invests them in so attractive a garb as to in- 
terest like the pages of aromance. How eminently 
useful is this arrangement of the Messrs. Harper, ‘in 
sending broad-cast upon the reading world such im- 
portant works. Lying as they have heretofore in 
heavy and costly octavos, they were beyond the reach 
of the great mass of the community, but now there is 
not ahamlet nor a dwelling, even to the log hut of 
the frontiers, but can be and is reached by these pub- 
lications. In such a country as ours, resting as the 


| government does upon the masses, it is particularly 


important that the minds of those masses should be 
refined and lifted by education; and we know of no 
better means by which this object can be effected, 


| than the publication of such works as this. 


McCULLOCH’S UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER : OR GEOGRAPH- 
ICALDICTIONARY : with seven maps on steel, A dictiona- 
ry, Geographical, Statistical and Historical, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal natural objects inthe world. 
By J. R. McCulloch, Esq. 
the United States, will be re-written and greatly multiplied 


In which the articles relating to 


and extended, and adapted to the present condition of the 
country, and to the wants of its citizens. By Daniel Haskell, 
A. M. 2 vols. 8. vo. ‘Tobe completed in 18 or 20 numbers, at 
25 cents each. Harper & Brothers, $2 Cliff street, New-York, 
Publishers. 


The design of this work is so well expressed in 


| the foregoing, that it is not necessary to enlarge up- 


onit. Part eight has appeared—it and the prece- 
ding numbers fully answering the expectations rais- 
That it will prove 


one at all conversant with it will admit: and the te | 


in which it is now published will ensure its promul- 


gation in all the various branches and ramifications 

of society. 

NEALE’S HISTORY OF THE PURITANS. Edited by John O. 
Choules, M.A. With portraits on steel. To be completed in 
eight parts of 144 pages each. Harper & Brothers, N. York. 
This is devoted to ‘‘ the history of the Puritans or 

Protestant Non-conformists; from the Reformation 

in 1517 to the Revolution in 1688; comprising an 

account of their principles, their attempts for a far- 


| ther Reformation in the church, their sufferings, and 


the lives and characters of their most considerable 
Divines.”’ 

A truly valuable work, to all who admire the stern 
virtues and pure principles of the Puritans of early 
times, who in defiance of monarchial power, boldly 
proclaimed and valiantly clung to their faith and te- 
nets. History does not record instances of greater 
fortitude, and moral as well as physical courage, 
than those shown by the individuals portrayed in 
these pages. No.3 of the work has been published 
by the Messrs. Harper, in their usual cheap form of 
numbers, at 25 cts. 

LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON, PRIVATE, MILITARY AND 
CIVIL; with illustrations ; by Amos Kendall. New-York. 
Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street, 1843. 1 


The life of this soldier and civilian, under the 
above title is now being published, and will be com- 
pleted in 15 numbers. No. 3 is on our table, adorn- 
ed with two uncommonly fine and spirited engra- 
vings. ‘The large open type and snowy paper in 
which it appears, afford evidence that no pains will 
be spared by the eminent publishers to render it ac- 
ceptable tothe reading world. The history of aman 
who has filled so large a space inthe public eye, and 
figured so conspicuously upon the stage of public 
| events, as Andrew Jackson, cannot fail to be ex- 


clothes fine ideas in good, strong, hearty English, as ceedingly interesting: and with a biographer who 
different from the flimsy prettiness of the Della Crus- | so thoroughly understands his subject as does Mr. 
can school, as the ideas advanced are to the boarding | Kendall, will no doubt prove very popular with the 
school nothings of that species of the ‘ cacoethes | people of the United States. 

scribendi.’’ ; 

No. Eight is before us, closing the seri ) 
placing the complete works of this great writer in 
the reach of every person who can command two 
dollars. Verily, indeed, we are in a cheap era so far 
as books are concerned. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
—With notes by the Rev. H. H. Milman—with maps. New- 
York, Harper & Brothers, 2 Cliff street, 1843. 


This celebrated and classical work is to be com- 


| 
es, thereby | THE LIFE OF JAMES ARMINIUS, D. D., formerly Professor 


of Divinity in the University of Leyden. Compiled from his 
Life and Writings, as published by Mr James Nichols. By 
Nathan Bangs, D. D. 


This eminent theologian made a deep impression 
upon the age in which he lived, and dying, bequeath- 
ed doctrines that have wielded great influence in the 
christian church. We quote from the concluding 
| sentences of the beautiful little work which records 
his life and services, just published by the Messrs. 


His doctrines “form the distinguishing features 
of the doctrine of the Methodist Episcopal, the Lu- 
theran, and Protestant Episcopal churches, as wel] 
as of various other minor sects. Nor are there 
wanting those among the professed Calvinists, who 
are ee at length to do justice to this eminent 
man, allowing that though he differed from 
Calvin, he was nevertheless orthodox in all the es- 
sential points of christian theology.”’ 


—_—— 


THE YEMASSEE—A ROMANCE OF CAROLINA. By W, G. 
Simms, L.L. D. 


In addition to the standard works enumerated 
above, Harper & Brothers have commenced the pub- 
lication of ‘‘ pocket editions of select novels, with- 
out abridgment, in numbers, price 25 cents.” The 
Yemassee leads the van, and worthily too. It not on- 
ly is the best effort of the author’s pen, but in the 
very front rank of American romances. We know 
of none superior to it. It is finely conceived and 
felicitously executed. The character of Sanutee, the 
“well beloved of Yemassee,”’ is vigorously drawn, 
as well as that of Matiwan, his gentle and high soul- 
ed wife. The descriptions of nature, are graphical- 
ly and poetically portrayed—the dialogue well ma- 
naged—the plot artfully contrived and skilfull 
worked out, and the language choice and polished. 
There are scenes of power and interest plentifully 
scattered over the pages, and the last act of the sad 
drama that closes the career ofthe Yemassg¢e, in the 
person of the great chieftain, is one of deep and 
touching pathos. 

THIRTY YEARS PASSED AMONG THE PLAYERS IN ENG. 
LAND AND AMERICA: interspersed with anecdotes and re- 
miniscences of a variety of persons, directly or indirectly 
connected with the drama, during the theatrical life of Joe 
Cowell, comedian, written by himself. New-York, Harper 
& Brothers, 82 Cliff street, 1844. 


An infinite deal of amusement, to those who are 
fond of drollery, is contained in this book. Sketchy 
pictures of men and manners connected with the 
stage during a certain period, anecdotes of wit and 
humor, light hearted gaiety, and absence from care, 
make these pages extremely readable. Personages 
flit through the volume, and scenes glance by with 
the variety and profusion that characterize the acted 
drama: and this literary dessert being prepared by 
an eye witness to the scenes he portrays with such 
skill and good humor, the book will no doubt be 
well received. 

CoprperinG Surps py GALVANISM.—A pa- 
tent has recently been granted for applying the 
electrotype process to coppering ships. The inven- 
tor proposes to float the vessel in a dock containing 
a saturated solution of sulphate of copper, and by 
means of a powerful voltaic battery, to deposit a 
coating of copper on the wood, which must be pre- 
viously rubbed over with plumbago to cause the metal 
to adhere. Assuming that sufficient electric force 
could be obtained to effect the deposition of the cop- 
per on so large a surface, the project is practicable, 
but the expense would prevent its adoption unless 
the requisite quantity of electricity be generated at 
much less cost than by the present plans. The cost 
of the zinc consumed in exciting voltaic batteries, 
has operated as a serious drawback on all attempts 
to form copper utensils by the electrotype process, 
which at first threatened to throw all coppersmiths 
and workers in metal out of employ. If that diffi- 
culty can be overcome by a cheap mode of exciting 
electricity, there appears nothing to prevent the de- 
position of metal vessels, in lieu of manufacturing 
them ; and not only may ships be coppered by the 
process, but metal ships themselves might be con- 
structed in the same manner, without any labor 
| whatever. 

—_—_—_—_ 











——————— oo 


ERRATA. 

In the lines entitled ‘“My Youthful Home,” in the January 
number of the Northern Light, on the 7th liné of the 2d stanza, 
for quietly read quickly. 

Owing to numerous errors in the article on the Life of Judge 
Story, written by Ezexrer Bacon, Esq., and published in ovr last 
number, we shall republish the same, corrected, in the March 
number. 


——————— 
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